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LEEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
OCTOBER 10th, 11th, 12th, & 13th, 1883. 


Conductor—Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
BAND AND CHORUS OF 420 PERFORMERS. 


Principal Vocalists, 
Mdme ALWINA VALLERIA, Miss ANNIE MARRIOTT, and Miss ANNA 
WILLIAMS; Mdme PATEY, Miss DAMIAN, ani Miss HILDA WLLSON ; 
Mr EDWARD LLOYD and Mr JOSEPH MAAS; Mr FREDERIC KING, 
Mr HENRY BLOWER, and Mr SANTLEY. 
Organists—Dr WM. SPARK and Mr WALTER PARRATT, Mus. Bac. 
Chorus Master,—Mr J, BROUGHTON. Accompanist.—Mr A. BROUGHTON. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING.—MENDELSSOHN’s “ ELIJAH.” 
WeEpNESDAY EveNtna.—Cantata (written for this Festival), “GRAY'S 
ELEGY,” ALFRED CELLIER; Beethoven’s Symphony in D (No. 2), &c, 
TuursDAY MorntnG,—Rarr's Oratorio, ‘‘THE WORLD'S END.” (First 
performance in England.) Selection from the Works of Handel. 
Taurspay EveNING.—97th PSALM (written for this Festival), by JosEPH 
Barney; Third Motett, Mozart; Cantata, Bach; Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 
Fripay Morntna.—* KING DAVID,” an Oratorio, written for this Festival 
by 818 GEORGE MACFARREN, 
Faiway Eventne.—*THE ORUSADERS,” by Nrets Gane, &c. 
SATURDAY Morning.—GRAND MASS in D, BeEruoven; “HYMN OF 
PRAISE,” MENDELSSOHN, 
Serial Tickets, a limited number only.... 
First 8kats—Single Ticket (Reserved) Morning.. 
” ” *” ” P Evenin, 
SEconD SEATS—Single Ticket (Reserved) ierning 





First Seat Tickets will not be on sale until TUESDAY. Aug 

Second Seat Tickets will not be on sale until MONDAY, September 3rd. 

No application for Tickets, either personally or by letter, will be noticed unless 
accompanied by a remittance for the full amount of tickets required, and stating 
also the number of tickets wanted, 

Checks and Orders are payable to E. B, Faber, Hon. Treasurer, or to the Hon. 


Bec. 
All communications to be addressed to 


Festival Office, 
(near the Town Hall), Leeds, 
August 10th, 1883, 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


SEPTEMBER 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1883, 


PRINCIPAL SINGERS :— 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Mdme PATEY, 


Mdile AVIGLIANA, AND 

AND Miss HILDA WILSON ; 
Miss MARY DAVIES; Mr FREDERIO KING, 
Mr EDWARD LLOYD, Mr W, H. BRERETON, 


AND } AND 
Mr BOULCOTT H. NEWTH. Mr SANTLEY, 
Full particulars at Mr Nest’s, Westgate Street, Gloucester. 
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The D Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OCOTTELL. 
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HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
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Phy jos ys £32 per annum, Music plain, but good. Evening Psalms sung. 
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i * » Stating experience an ualifications, and slosi 
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Rom iJ PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 
mi ash, Or 15s. per month (second-hand 10s, 6d. ont the TI 

Years Hire Set jars" and 108, per mon 1) on the Three 
Holborn, Plsnes exchangees” of C, SuitKs & Co., 42, Southampton Row, 





THE JOHN THOMAS WELSH SCHOLARSHIP 


AT THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


1 Nm Scholarship has been endowed by subscriptions 

collected mainly in the Principality by John Thomas (Pencerdd 
Gwalia), Harpist to the Queen; and he avails himself of this opportunity of 
expressing his deepest gratitude to all those who have generously assisted 
him in establishing this permanent scheme for educating young Welsh 
musicians, possessed of ample musical talent, but no means for its cultivation. 

The Scholarship entitles the holder to three years free education in the 
Royal Academy of Mus’c, and will be open trieunially to competition 
alternately for Vocalists and Instrumentalists, who must be under eighteen 
years of age. 

The Candidates must he Welsh, their parents or themselves having been 
born in the Principality, not being, or ever having been students of the 
Royal Academy of Music, or any other Metropolitan Institution of the kind ; 
and the Scholarship will be awarded to the Candidate who may be judged 
to evince greatest promise of efficiency. 

The first Competition will be by Female Vocalists, and will be held in 
the Academy on Saturday, September 29th next. 

The names of Candidates must be forwarded to the Secretary at the 
Academy on or before Saturday, September 15th, 

Certificate of Birth must be produced. 

Trustees: —Joun Tuomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), Joun Wictrams, M.D., 
Srepuen Evans (Chairman of the Cymmrodorion Society), and the 
Principat of the Royal Academy of Music. 

53, Welbeck Street, London, W., 

August, 1883, 


New Song for a Soprano Voice by J, L, HATTON. 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 


Sona. 

WORDS BY J. STEWART. 

Music by 

I. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 
Composed by J. L. Harron, ‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s. ; 

“THE RETURN,” 3s.; and “‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
| Faget COCK, Musicseller (formerly of 63, New Bond 


Btreet), begs ay my! to inform his Friends and the Public that he has 
ReMoveED from 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, to 9, CONDUIT STREET, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (Hurcutnes & KoMER). 


“LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE.” 
ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Sir Jutrus Beyepicr’s 
Variations on “‘ LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE,” at Southsea, August 18th. 
ii KIL L ARNEY.” 
Mss BEATA FRANCIS will sing Batre’s popular Song, 
“ KILLARNEY,” at Southsea, August 20th. 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
Quatre Mains. Par I@nack Gripsone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


A VIVANDIERE. An original Operetta, for Two Vocalists 

4 (Mezzo-Soprano and Tenor). Written and adapted by WELLINGTON 

Guerneky, the Music composed by AvGust Piatt. Price, net, 7s.6d. The 

Libretto, bd, This charming Operetta was performed 50 nights at the Theatre 

Koyal, Covent Garden, and is suitabe tor performance in any ‘Theatre, Concert 

or Drawing Room, the mus.c being effective, brilliant, easy, aud melodious. 
—London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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C. MAHILLON & CO., 
MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 

42, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


NEW MUSIC. 

B flat CLARIONET, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
CANIVEZ. Air varié ae Ss REN ee: ooo ae aie oa Od, 
AERTS, Fantaisie variée ... obs ‘eb Se ate ee os - 2s. Od. 

B flat CORNET, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
CANIVEZ. Les Loupards polka.. ... a i > oes 


E flat or D FLUTE (or PICCOLO), with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
ne oo ae 


CANIVEZ. Les Loupards polka... ne me ove “ss 
OBOE, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
CANIVEZ. Air varié a ee a Sm ese: es 2s. Od. 
BASSOON, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
AERTS. Fuantaisie variée ... aie ees a + ae saa — - » 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dept for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 








URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 

Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


‘WHE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Reut to pay, Apply at the Otlice of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 

ONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardeuing purposes. 
App:y at the Office of the BrrkkBECK FREEHOLD LAND SUCLETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 








PLAYED AT THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


AIR AND BOURREE 


FROM 


J. S§. BACH’S ORCHESTRAL SUITE IN D. 
No. 1.—AIR. No. 2.—BOURREE. 
TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By 
EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 1s. 6d. each, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 


‘*THE TEST,” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” 





Price 4s, 


“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











THE STREAMLET., 


ETUDE DE SALON. 


BY 
LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

««*The Streamlet,’ an Etude de Salon, for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht, is 
cleverly designed, and has no small element of originality to qualify it.”— 
The Morning Post, 

“«The Streamlet’ (Etude de Sa‘on), for the Pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht. 
A pretty piece in the old ‘water-course’ form. It consists of running 
arpeggio passages in semiquavers, for both hands alternately, and-ends with 
a rather bold cadence, a pagrenen. from the discord of the extreme sharp 
sixth (on D flat) to the tonic (F major) by contrary motion. The flat ninth 
(A flat) or the root (G) has been used ¥ Miss Albrecht, and in such a case the 
resolution is ordinarily on the chord of the 6-4, stigmatised as ‘ fade’ (insipid) 
by Jean Jacques Rousseau, but useful at the cadence, especially where, as in 
concertos, a point d’orgue is wanted.”— Musical Standard, 


Just Published, 


M ICAL TRIFLES 
U 8 (GINGILLI MUSICALI). 
FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 

“ON THE SERPENTINE” (Arietta). 

No.2. “A LITTLE MAZURKA” (Piccolo Mazurka). 

No.3. ‘‘THE GOLDFINCH” (Al Cardellino). 
Price 3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


Where mee be obtained, composed by G. GarisoLpI, ““ECHO DELLE 
MONTAGNE,” Canto Popolare Italiano, in Guisa di Marcia, price 4s, 





No. 1, 





Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET. .. price 4/- 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF oes es 63; es .. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


COME HOME SOON, ACUSHLA! 
Words by EDMUND FALCONER. 
Music by W. C. LEVEY. 
Price 4s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 





Just Published, 


BY THE RIVER. 


80NnG, FOR SOPRANO VOICE. 
Words by JOHN FRANOIS WALLER, LL.D. 
Music by 
WALTER MAYNARD. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
DEDICATED TO BRITONS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
Parrioric Sona. 
Words and Music by HARRY CROFT HILLER, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


COMPOSED FOR MDLLE VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. 


THE SAILOR’S GRAVE. 


Sone BY 


WALTER MAYNARD. 
Price 4s, ; 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“This is one of the most charming of Walter Maynard's recent songs, It is 
melodious, and the accompaniment 1s very pretty anu weil written.” 
—Lloyd's Newspaper. 











NOW READY, in B flat, C, and D flat. 


I DARE NOT TELL. 


SONG. 
Words by MICHAEL WATSON. 
Music by 
WILFORD MORGAN, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE WELSH NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD, 
(Continued from page 492. ) 
Cardiff, Wednesday, Aug. 8. 


The inevitable revolt of old custom against new fashion came 
to-day, headed by Mr Brinley Richards and the Marquis of Bute. 
Undoubtedly, the association of these names is curious. Mr Brinley 
Richards’ claim to be a Welshman pur sang nobody, perhaps, will 
care to question ; and, if I am rightly informed, the noble owner of 
Cardiff is not a Welshman at all—so from the Dan of one unto the 
Beersheba of the other a cry has gone forth that this Eisteddfod 
cares less for national Welsh customs than for a certain vague notion 
of progress, which, ey, because it is progress, ought to have 
no connection with Wales. The matter is worth looking into, and 
I do not apologize for giving it prominence. 

In the course of this morning’s session, and as a change from more 
useful business, Mr Brinley Richards stepped forward, amid such 
silence as the strenuous exertions of the chairman could command, 
in order to show that the present meeting spells decadence. Mr 
Richards should, under the actual circumstances, be judged ina 
lenient spirit. He is not exactly a young man, and he isa child of 
the Kisteddfod, and naturally ranks himself in this regard among 
the ‘‘laudatores temporis acti.” Looking back upon the old days 
with quite intelligible preference, Mr Richards came to the front 
this morning bewailing time past. He lamented the absence of the 
Welsh harp, a very imperfect instrument, which no man in his 
senses would think of taking the troubie to learn. He lamented, 
also, the absence of a lot of more or less useless mottoes in favour 
of the very practical ‘‘ Beware of pickpockets,” and tearfully re- 
gretted the Penillion singer and the jocose ‘‘ Conductor” of former 
days. At the dinner given this evening by the Mayor of Cardiff, 
the Marquis of Bute took up the same parable, but without the 
same excuse. He lifted up his voice against the decay of customs, 
with which he can have only a kind of adopted and, shall I say, 
territorial sympathy, at the same time stretching out his hands 
towards objects which it would be absurd to credit him with valuing, 
No doubt, the conjunction is remarkable even to those who most 
carefully remember that extremes often meet. What do Mr Brinley 
Richards and the Marquis of Bute really want outside their common 
desire to utter a lot of patriotic gush? Do they ask for the Welsh 
language? Probably, neither of them could pass an examination in 
that venerable, but practically obsolete tongue. Do they want the 
buffoonery which once made the Eisteddfod ridiculous flatly against 
the original idea of a very valuable institution? If so, let them 
arrange a private celebration, the mischief of which could not 
extend beyond the walls of Cardiff Castle. As a matter of factand 
common sense, all such talk as theirs is pernicious to the very last 
degree. It is the sort of argument that keeps back Wales in the 
race for distinction, by making the popular idea sectional, in- 
stead of combining its exceedingly valuable elements with 
those of the nation at large. o intelligent man deprecates 
national sentiment, or scoffs at regard for local customs which have 
come down from the remote past and in their observance are harm- 
less, But every one whose opinion is worth considering sets all such 
things aside when they stand in the way of true progress, Neither 
individuals nor communities can afford to live upon bygones. They 
must act, as Longfellow says, ‘in the living present,” or be 
prepared to go behind glass-cases in museums for the curious regard 
of more go-ahead races. Happily, I can say that the Cardiff 
audiences are not of one mind with Mr Brinley Richards and the 
Marquis of Bute. They do not seem to lament the absence of the 
quips and cranks that kept in a roar the Welsh table of old time, 
but, on the contrary, take a real and intelligent interest in the 
observances that are tending to make the Eisteddfod a living power 
rather than a kind of galvanised corpse. The proceedings of this 
morning Were in some respects satisfactory, in others disappointing. 
To begin with, there was no award of the Chair prize, and con- 
sequently no induction of the winner with customary observance. 
This must have been a blow to the ‘‘ bards,” who decidedly at a 
discount during the week, perhaps looked forward to being at a 
premium this morning. It appears that none of the odes sent in on 

The Ship” came up to the mark. All honour to the adjudicators 
who, under these circumstances, withheld the prize. Upon a 
number of decisions actually promulgated I am not competent to 
—— an opinion, but they extended over the usual wide range of 
subjects, and were mostly of a literary character. The musical 


doings were important and as popular as ever; better still, they 
showed the very marked capacity of the Welsh people with reference 
to the “Divine art.” I can speak more particularly as regards 
certain of the competitions, especially those of contraltos for two 
prizes in singing Sterndale Bennett's song, ‘‘ Lord, Thou hast 
searched me out,” and of concerted voices in rendering ‘* The hour 





of vengeance,” from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, in both cases, and 
I believe in all others, the results were surprising. They pointed to 
an average of talent which demands a wider sphere than anything 
ena Welsh can afford, or than anything in the shape of Welsh 
arps and Penillion singing can satisfy. Let Mr Brinley Richards 
and the Marquis of Bute take due note of the fact and get out of the 
way—which, however, their utmost exertions cannot block. 

The morning’s proceedings were pleasantly varied by an admirable 
concert, the splendid orchestra, conducted & Mr Turpin, playing 
among other things Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony, the overture 
to Die Zauberflite, and Arthur Sullivan’s beautiful work of the 
same kind, Jn Memoriam. In addition Mdme Edith Wynne sang in 
capital style and with all her old effect Handel’s ‘‘ From mighty 
kings,” Miss Annie Marriott contributing ‘‘Let the bright 
seraphim,” and Mr Barton McGuckin delivering ‘‘ The Message.” 
An orchestral concert took place in the evening also, with immense 
success, the prominent features being Schubert’s Untinished 
Symphony in B minor, the overtures to Oberon, T'annhduser, and 
Ruy Blas. How these and other like things were done it is needless 
to say. Enough that the immense audience received them with 
hearty approval, leaving Mr Brinley Richards and the Marquis of 
Bute to express a perfectly gratuitous regret for the absence of 
Penillion singers and Eisteddfod jokes. I must here add a word for 
Mr E. H. Turpin, whose sudden appearance as a successful con- 
ductor takes those who know what qualities are demanded for 
such a result by complete surprise, 

Friday, Aug. 10. 


To-day’s proceedings will be memorable in Eisteddfod history, if 
only because they brought together the greatest crowd that, perhaps, 
ever assembled under one roof within the bounds of the Principality. 
Looking on previous days at the empty spaces of the vast engine- 
house which has, for the nonce, been turned into a “ pavilion,” many 
persons may have regretted that the managers went to the expense 
of fitting up a building a world too long, if not too wide, for their 
requirements. This morning the place, huge as it is, was simply 
crammed with a multitude, numbering, I am told, over 20,000 
— The gathering astonished those who expected most, and 

elighted all who had begun to fear a financial failure. It will be 
asked what special attraction caused such a host to assemble. The 
answer is that all Wales desired to witness the choral competition 
for a first prize of £100 with a gold medal, and a second one of £30 
with a medal of silver. ‘‘ All Wales!” exclaims the unaccustomed 
Saxon. Indeed, it was so; for the singing, and no more. Special 
trains from all parts of the country poured thousands into Cardiff, 
one choir even coming from Penrhyn in the far north to try con- 
clusions with the southerners on their own ground. It was, perhaps, 
the threatened invasion from Carnarvonshire slate quarries that 
ve the day its special zest. North Wales is united to South Wales 

y the strong bond of common nationality, but, as every one knows, 
they love each other little. Sectional rivalry is keen between them, 
and a contest with these as doughty foes more than sufficed to make 
the entire country thrill with something of the fierce delight of 
battle. Anyhow, circumstances this morning were as I have 
described them, while it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
whole Principality in spirit or in person gathered round the 
Eisteddfod platform. The Dean of Llandaff (Dr Vaughan) was the 
president of the day, and attempted to deliver the address alway 
expected from the chair on such occasions. He might as well have 
spoken tothe ragingelements. A Welshcrowd is alwaysill disciplined, 
and,though never vicious, apt to take the bit betweenits teeth and run 
away, if not humoured. Dr Vaughan had ample occasion to learn 
this fact; the people in the reserved seats, and within reach of his 
voice, behaved decorously ; but far to right and left stretched a 
seething and ungovernable mob, who had come for the choir compe- 
tition, and desired nothing else. They hooted and shouted at the 
Very Rev. president with a determination worthy of a better cause, 
and for a long time it was a fight between their many-mouthed 
clamour and Dr Vaughan’s resolve to do his duty. In the confusion 
that prevailed it was difficult to say whether the Dean cut short his 
address or not; he might, at any rate, have stopped much earlier 
than he did; and I need not assert that the crowd might have 
shown some measure of respect for a distinguished gentleman who 
represented at the moment all that is venerable and authoritative 
in the institution which every Welshman professes to reverence. 
Such ill-behaviour on the part, not of a few, but of the vast majority, 
tends to create a belief that centuries of Eisteddfod have done 
little to promote the civilization which expresses itself in courtesy. 
When Dr Vaughan sat down the people quieted themselves and 
prepared for the struggle they had come to witness. Here let me 
say that six choirs entered for the prizes, the conditions being that 
they should number not less than 150, and not more than 200 voices, 
and that each should sing three pieces, to wit : Handel’s ‘Wretched 
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Lovers ;” the opening chorus, ‘‘Lord of the golden day,” from 
Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch ; and a chorus, ‘‘ Cyfoded dhw,” com- 
posed by Mr Jenkins, a distinguished Welsh musician, The com- 
peting bodies were six, of whom two came from Rhondda Valley, 
one from Penrhyn, one from Pembroke Dock, one from Llanelly, 
and one from Dowlais. These appeared in turn on the platform, 
and sang in presence of the judges, who on this special occasion 
comprised, with one exception, the entire adjudicating staff. They 
were Sir G. A. Macfarren, Messrs J. Barnby, J. Bennett, Emlyn 
Evans, Brinley Richards, John Thomas, and E. H. Turpin. I need 
not enter into details regarding the performance of each choir, 
but should say that the Penrhyn people sang second, and made 
the fact pretty clear that only a choir gifted far beyond 
the common could beat them. They had special advantages, which 
were obvious in the first place. Their conductor was Dr Rogers, 
organist of Bangor Cathedral; and, next, their appearance gave 
cause for belief that many of them belonged to a higher social grade 
than the mining population of South Wales. Hence a performance 
which was something more than precise and vigorous, which, in 
point of fact, was refined and cultivated in a measure such as left 
all rivalry far behind. They carried off the prize with the utmost 
ease. The judges gave a unanimous vote in their favour, without 
the smallest necessity to weigh other claims against theirs. With 
regard to the singing of the choirs from South Wales, it can only be 
described as a failure. Why was this? The question is worth 
asking, and I am tempted to answer it. The causes of failure were 
various. In the first place, it seemed to me quite clear that the 
choirs had not been trained by educated musicians. I have pro- 
found respect for the enthusiastic conductors, apparently of the 
working class, who appeared this morning; but enthusiasm, even 
when combined with a measure of uncultured aptitude, is not 
enough. Generally speaking, as is the conductor so is the choir, and 
an artistic performance demands as a conditional precedent an artist 
as chief executant. In the next place, all the choirs that failed were 
handicapped by a lot of boy altos, whose voices, untrained and 
forced, inevitably affected the pitch, besides presenting:a timbre that 
positively refused to blend. Thirdly and chiefly, all the South 
Wales people sang with unrestrained and, as it proved, disastrous 
vehemence. A Welsh choir is naturally vehement, and its wonder- 
ful power constitutes a precious quality when kept in check by 
artistic discipline. On the other hand, when unrestrained, as it was 
to-day, it simply means defeat. The entire organization ex- 
plodes, so to speak, through the force of its internal fire, 
and the result is a heap of fragments. Again and again 
to-day the accompanist was compelled to stop, because the voices 
had got away from the proper key, while an idea seemed to prevail 
amongst the singers that the best music simply means the greatest 
noise. I hope the South Wales choirs will take to heart the lesson 
of this morning. It has been a severe one, for even their partisans 
admit a well-deserved defeat; but out of evil will come good, pro- 
vided it lead to reform in the matters I have just touched upon. 
Sir G, A. Macfarren’s announcement that the judges had given the 
first prize to Penrhyn and the second to Llanelly passed wholly un- 
questioned, Everyone felt that the decision was just, and the 
transports of the people from North Wales were a sight to see. 
Some among the audience threw their hats in the air, while others 
mounted the benches and gave way to extravagant demonstrations 
of delight. 

The Pavilion was full again this evening, when it was expected 
that the united choirs would sing the competition pieces, accom- 
panied by the orchestra, Unhappily, the irrepressible multitude 
stood in their own light. Thousands came early, settled down in 
the places reserved for the performers, and weuld not be moved. 
It was a most exciting scene, the vast, unruly, and enthusiastic 
crowd hooting down such works as Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
in their desire to sing “The Men of Harlech,” and wildly surging 
to and fro as a stentorian chorus to ‘God bless the Prince of 
Wales” almost lifted the roof. There was no performance. The 
word does not apply ; rather was it a demonstration of national 
feeling very curious to look upon.—W. 7’, 








Bremen.—Angelo Neumann, the new manager of the Stadttheater, 
will begin his season on the 2nd September with Gluck’s Armide. 
Anton Seidl and Theodor Hentschel officiate as conductors. Among 
the artists engaged are Catharina Klafsky and Antonie Schreiber, 
who were members of the Wagner Theatre Company. 

Monte CarLo,—Among the number of “ bonnes recrues” engaged 
for the season here is Mdlle Carlotta Desvignes, the young ‘‘ mezzo- 
soprano-contralto ”—une fleur de plus dans ce brillant parterre artis- 
tique. Previous to her début, the jolie pensionnaire of the London 
Royal Italian Opera will sing at Mantua, in the Promessi Sposi of 
Petrella and in the Preziosa of Smareglia.—Journal d’ Italie. 





A WELSHMAN’S PROTEST. 


The Welsh ‘National Eisteddfod ” 
held this week at Cardiff appears to 
be fast parting with its nationality. 
Claiming to have been instituted in 
the remote past for the encourage- 
ment of the ‘‘ Language, Literature, 
and Music of Wales,” it is, apparently, 
degenerating into a money-making 
speculation—judging from a pamphlet 

y of seventy-six pages, filled with trade 

advertisements, interleaved with a 
programme which contains but one 
solitary sentence in the Welsh language, 
the literature of which, headlined with 
trade announcements, skilfully ignores 
the music of Wales; its beautiful 
melodies and the works of its modern 
composers finding no place therein, but 
in lieu thereof, those of foreign and 
English authors. The four days’ festival 
was held in one of the large sheds of 
the Taff Vale Railway Company, a 
short distance out of the town, and 
said to be capable of accommodating 
20,000 persons. LKach day’s meeting 
in this vast ‘‘ Assembly Room” was 
bi presided over by a different chair- 
-<«\ man—the Marquis of Bute being pre- 
sident on Monday, Lord Aberdare on 
Tuesday, Archdeacon Griffith, Vicar of Neath, on Wednesday, 
and Dr Vaughan, Dean of Llandaff, on Thursday. A strong 
family likeness characterized the proceedings throughout, consist- 
ing of an opening address from the chairman, followed by the 
adjudication of prizes for literary and musical compositions, relieved 
by songs and orchestral performances, The principal day of the 
Eisteddfod, in the estimation of the Welsh, is that in which the 
Bardic Chair is awarded, and at which the Ven. Archdeacon Griffith 
presided ; but at Cardiff neither of the poems sent in were thought 
worthy of the prize, and so, to the disappointment alike of the bards 
and the audience, no installation took place. There were organ 
recitals and a concert each evening, from which there appears to 
have been a rigid exclusion of Welsh music, as well as of the national 
instrument—the triple-stringed harp—and this in a town erewhile 
famous for its production. 

On Thursday, the last day of the Festival, when Dr Vaughan 
presided, a choral competition, for a prize of a hundred pounds, by 
choirs of from a hundred and fifty to two hundred voices, took 
place, when, it is said, fifteen thousand persons attended. The 
decision was unanimously in favour of the Penrhyn Choir ; that of 
Llanelly coming in second best. 

The London Cymmrodorion Society held a meeting in the Town 
Hall each morning of the Eisteddfod, at which papers on subjects 
of interest to the literati of the Principality were read and discussed 
for an hour or two before the national gathering was held. 

To compensate for the absence of Welsh music, in its proper 
place, during the four days of the Eisteddfod, the Marquis of Bute 
was to give a Welsh concert at the Castle, organized by Lady Llan- 
over, and conducted by Dr Parry, at which her ladyship’s venerable 
harper, Ap Gruffydd, was to assist, and the nationality of which 
might be safely relied on, seeing who was its organizer; Madame 
Edith Wynne and Miss Mary Davies being the principal vocalists. — 
Cheltenham Looker-on. 

[We have all been informed about the result of this Welsh 
concert.—Dr Blinge.] 
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One of the two conductors engaged for the Italian Opera, Paris, 
is Arnaldo Conti, a native of Parma, who, though not yet thirty, is 
held in high consideration. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—His Majesty King Ferdinand of 
Portugal and His Royal Highness the Duke of Coimbra arrived at 
Frankfort on Friday, 10th, and alighted at the Hotel de Russie. In 
the evening the Royal visitors witnessed a very good performance of 
Wagner’s Walkitre at the Frankfort new operahouse.—Milliker’s 
comic opera, Der Bettelstudent, draws full houses at the Stadttheater. 
The performance and mise-en-scéne are excellent.—From the official 
report just issued, we learn that the Raff Conservat»ry was attended 
during the last scholastic year by 71 female and 27 male students. 
The board of directors consists of Maximilian Fleisch, Bertrand 
Roth, Gotthold Kunkel, and Max Schwarz. Wilhelm Freudenberg 
is professor of counterpoint and composition. 
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REVIEWS, 

Tempo vr Menurtto, from Beethoven's Sonata for Pianoforte 
and Violin, Op. 80, transcribed for Pianoforte alone, by Jules 
Brissac, (London: C. Jefferys, 67, Berners Street, W.) This 
popular movement, in which the pianoforte and violin have 
hitherto enjoyed a joint monopoly, is here adapted, we believe 
for the first time in Iingland, as a solo for the former instrument; 
and thus, the captivating melody of Keethoven, skilfully cast in a 
new mould, is available on all occasions to pianists who sympathise 
with the inexpressible power of “the immeasurably rich master” 
when apparently unconscious that he is creating things of beauty 
that must endure for ever, things, the spontaneous growth of 
which show that they are inspirations coming from——who 
knows where? ‘The sonata, as we know well, is in G major :— 





The theme of the movement arranged as a pianoforte solo by Jules 
Brissac, in EF flat, will at once recall itself to Beethovenists :— 


The arrangement is in all respects commendable and effective, no 
point of grace or subtlety being passed over. Hoe. Hy, 


Cutrcu Praise. (London: J. Nisbet & Co., Berners 
Street, W.) The Presbyterian Church of England, following the 
current of musical life everywhere now abounding in this 
country, has wisely thought proper to supersede the Hymnal 
known as “ Psalms and Hymns for Divine Worship,” by a very 
superior collection entitled “ Church Praise.” Few denominations 
are less likely to be influenced by clamour for mere change than 
the Presbyterian body of Christians. Hitherto its position in 
strictly musical matters has, unfortunately, been stationary ; 
therefore, those persons who believe in the great mission of art 
hail the advancing movement as a sign that the Presbyterian 
Church is awakened at last to the necessity of placing music on 
the highest level consistent with its limited ritual. The Church 
Synod, which met at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1881, gave the 
subject serious consideration, and appointed a committee of 
twenty-five clergymen, and eleven laymen, with the Rev. W. 
Rigby Murray as convener, to compile a Hymnal that should meet 
the growing wants of the congregations. These gentlemen must 
be congratulated on the entire success that bas crowned their 
labours ; for amore comprehensive and better arranged collection 
of hymns and tunes could scarcely have been made, This will be 
evident by referring to the “Index of Subjects,” wherein every 
theme deserving praise is so classified as to enable the seeker at 
once to find the poetical embodiment of his thoughts. That all 
these poetical effusions are worthy of the holy themes of which 
they treat it would, perhaps, be too much to assert; at the same 
time, however, it can with justice be said that the hymns are 
generally of a satisfactory, if not of the highest literary order. 
When those of feeble character are found in the new work, their 
retention has, probably, been due to the hallowed associations 
that surround them. Many a bumble verse strikes to the heart 
with a greater power than the loftiest muse! The compilers 
have not been unmindful of this, and lines that recall home and 
childhood to perceptions blunted by age and contact with the 
world, are often met with in the pages of “ Church Praise.” 

But perhaps the music, more than the poetry, demands present 
consideration. In this important particular the compilers showed 
admirable discretion by securing the aid of Edward J. Hopkins, 
Mus. Doc., organist of the Temple Church. A musician more 
competent for the work could scarcely have been found. »'To 
revise, and sometimes to re-harmonize ancient tunes not only 
requires sound musicianship, but also a sympathy with past forms, 
as well as an appreciation of and a capacity for contemporaneous 





modes of expression, Dr Hopkins’ experience gives him a hold 
over the past, while keen sensitiveness keeps him well abreast of 
modern developments. It has been too much the custom of late 
for revisers to alter old tunes so as to make them almost un- 
recognizable. Like so-called church restorers, they are apt to take 
away all vestiges of time, to destroy all sense of antiquity, and in 
its place to put the tawdry that passes current for advancement. 
Such treatment would be contrary to all Dr Hopkins’ past 
labours. On the other hand, there are church musicians who 
would clothe tunes written at the present day in ancient dress. 
Dr Hopkins lives and moves too much with music of the hour to 
be guilty of such an anachronism, [is design has evidently been 
to keep to each tune the characteristics of the generation in which 
it was written. With arare discernment he has imparted the 
particular qualities which stamp the tune as belonging for certain 
to such and such an era. “Church Praise” contains not only 
tunes of various ages, but also of different nationalities—German, 
Knglish, Irish, and Scotch. Here, again, the reviser has sliown 
knowledge and eclectic taste. The collection also embraces works 
by most of the well-known composers of the immediately preceding 
as well as of the present time,.and invariably those tunes reflect 
some of the best qualities of their several authors. No. 20 isa fine 
specimen of the talent of the late Sir John Goss; Nos. 391 and 
439 show the exquisite feeling and well marked rhythm of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan ; No. 495 displays the sound musicianship of Mr Jekyll ; 
and No, 121 the scholarshipof Mr Joseph Barnby. Besides composing 
“'Tarring ” and “ Alexa,” which Dr Hopkins wrote especially for 
the work, he has included many tunes written by him for, and 
already published in, the “Temple Church Service Book.” 
Amongst these will be noticed some of remarkable merit, particu- 
larly those marked Nos. 105, 202, 239, 248, 280, 418, and 487. 
To catch and hold the taste of the day by melodies of a touching, 
yet non-sensuous character, sustained by harmonies learned and 
refined, is a feat that few can accomplish better than Dr Hopkins 
has done in the tunes he has supplied to “Church Praise.” It 
should be added that the printers have emphasized the work 
of the compilers by capital workmanship.—PENcERDD GwFFyn. 





NATURE'S MELODIES. 
MORNING, 

The babbling of the brook; the rustling sound 

Of leaves of swinging boughs swayed by the breeze ; 

The strains of piping song-birds echoing round ; 

The low-breathed murmuring of honey-bees ; 

The striking of the clock, and matin-bell ; 

The cackling of the fowls ; the cock’s shrill ery ; 

The lowing of the herd in fitful swell ; 

The flapping of the passing rooks’ wings high 

Above us; creaking of the waggon-wheels 

Along the road ; cooing of doves; the bark 

Of watchful dog; the farm-lad’s lay that steals 

Upon the breeze ; the hymn of happy lark 

Aloft; the whirring of the pheasant among 

The woodland coverts ; and milkmaid’s pretty song. 

EVENING, 

The gentle sighing of the wind-kissed leaves 

Of shadowy trees; the murmuring of the streams 

Through mossy glades—where mystic music weaves 

A charm at eve—season of holy dreams ; 

The silvery tones of far-off chiming bells ; 

The droning of the beetle heard among 

The grass; the sound of shepherd’s pipe from dells 

Charmed with its music; the cotter’s night-song ; 

The drowsy sheep-bells’ tinkling faintly heard 

From neighb’ring folds ; creaking of cottage-gate 

Swayed by the breeze ; the fluttering of a bird 

Within its nest, as in a dreamy state ; 

The nightingale’s sweet song, with love, soul-deep, 

Lulling out-tiréd man to quiet sleep. 


Copyright. J. H. A. Hicks. 











Tur Kennepy Famity.—This talented troupe have been enter- 
taining crowded houses at Bendigo, in the colony of Victoria; and 
on July Ist they assisted the choir of St Andrew’s Church (the Rev. 
Dr Nish’s) in the service of praise. 
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Duos qui sequitur Lepores neutrum capit. 

If you chase Mozart and Wagner simultaneously, you will be 
sure to catch neither. The poet who composed (or compiled) 
Antar, the heroic epic of Stony Araby, speaks of a man with two 
faces, which, combined, made no face at all. Yet, behold into 
what straits the Zukunft has led our nephews ! 





At the ** Biihnenweihfestspiel”’ Theatre, Bayreuth. 
SAGRAMORE (rubbing his hands),—Now we shall have a treat ! 
Dop1nas (Ats complacent brother-in-arms).—Simply perfect. 


SaGRaAMORE.—We have arrived too Jate. A pest on that 
Niirnberg omnibus! Never mind, listen to this chorus of all the 
Knights of the Gral. Hush! 

Chorus, on the stage :— 
‘* Selig im Glauben ! 
Selig im Liebe!” 
Dopinas.—Simply perfect. 
TITUREL, on the stage :— 
‘*Oh! Heilige Wonne!” 

Sagramore (evultant),--What say you to that ? 

Doprnas (greatly moved).—Simply perfect. 

SAGRAMORE.— Wait a bit. You will hear my favourite, 
Gurnemanz. 

GunrNnEMANZ, on the stage :— 
“* Was stehst du noch da? 
Weisst du was du sah’st?” 

Dop1nas.—Simply perfect. 

Sagramore.—Don't say that. The interrogatory was pointedly 
addressed by Scaria to ourselves for talking during the perform- 
ance; and you see the audience, including the absent King 
Ludwig, who is listening with rapt attention by telephone from 
Miinchen, are quite aware of the fact. But hear, Scaria is about 
to speak again, 

Scart, on the stage :— 
‘* Du bist doch eben nur ein Thor.” 
Dopinas.—Simply perfect. 
Sacramore. —Be quiet. Gurnemanz—Scaria has more to say. 
Dopinas.—Simply perfect. 
Sacramone.—Allons diner. Have you heard enough ? 








Dopinas (brightening up).—Simply perfect. 
SAGRAMORE (?n an ecstasy).—Oh that Malden ! 
Doprvas.—Simply perfect. 

[Zveunt to restaurant. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 500. ) 

We have seen Cherubini assisting Lesueur in a very practical 
manner; we have seen him undertaking to complete Boieldieu’s 
musical education, which was imperfect; we shall now see him 
publicly loading with praises Catel, then a very young man, and 
not hesitating to employ his own great name and influence to 
bring prominently forward Catel’s first work. This was the 
Traité d’harmonie, which Catel had just published under the 
auspices, so to speak, of the Committee of Instruction at the 
Conservatory, for the use of students there. Cherubini took up 
his pen, and, in a very well-written article, gave an account of 
the 7raité, explained with luminous clearness its theory, and 
wound up his analysis by the following eulogium, which, coming 
from such an artist, must have singularly delighted the young 
professor, then his colleague at the Conservatory, as he subse- 
quently was at the Institute : 

‘‘This work possesses the double merit of combining, in all 
essential points, the different systems followed by the French, Ger- 
man, and Italian schools. It so reconciles them with each 
other that its usefulness and merit cannot be contested, save by the 
self-sufficiency of prejudice, by jealousy, or bad faith. Citizen Catel 
has proved that youth is no obstacle to the production of what 
appears beyond its strength ; ey meditation, and natural 
talent, improved by study, have brought with them the ripeness of 
age before the usual time, and everyone who judges men and things 
impartially will see in Citizen Catel an artist who will do his 
country honour, and in his Treatise a work which will eventually 
be generally adopted.” 

Cherubini was, therefore, always ready to be useful or agree- 
able to his colleagues, and constantly employed, either in a quiet 
manner, or before the eyes of the public, in helping them, in 
assisting them in their career, their efforts, and even the comple- 
tion of their education. If the abruptness, the quasi brutality 
for which he was afterwards reproached, and which resulted from 
his state of health, and his continual condition of over-nervous 
excitement, was, indeed, one of the disagreeable elements in his 
character, we must allow that he amply redeemed the slight draw- 
backs attached to it, by acts so full of loyalty and generosity. 
Eager to do good, ignorant what envy or jealousy was, Cherubini 
was always ready when a service had to be done, and there was 
perhaps not a single one among his colleagues who had not cause 
to be grateful to him for something or other, and reason to con- 
sider himself lucky in having met him on his path. We know 
that Spontini, whose admirable genius was seconded only by an 
education which unfortunately was very incomplete, would, 
probably, without Cherubini never have mastered the inextricable 
confusion of the instrumentation in Za Vestale, and we remember 
the signal service Cherubini did Hummel by making known in 
Paris the latter’s music, which he brought back with him from 
Vienna. 

While Cherubini always exerted himself for those among his 
colleagues who might consider themselves his equals, his 
emulators, and his friends, he was, on the other hand, full of 
attention, deference, and respect towards his elders, towards those 
artists who had preceded him in the career, and whom younger 
men might have caused to be unjustly forgotten or neglected. 
Here is a striking proof of his feelings in this respect. 

In 1813, Grétry’s death left a chair vacant in the Institute, 
where, at that period, three places only were reserved for 
musicians, and three more assigned to actors. Monsigny, who 
was then nearly eighty-five and who for forty years had produced 
nothing on the stage, though several of his works, including Félix 
and Le Desertéur, were still stock pieces, entered as a candidate. 
There were certainly more unsatisfactory and more obscure 
candidates than he was, for, though, no doubt, imperfectly 
educated as a musician, he drew from his heart most tender, 
touching, and pathetic accents. However, certain members of the 
fourth class at the Institute, directly interested in the election, 
thought of the author of Lodviska and Les deux Journées, and 
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conceived the idea of putting him forward as a candidate. The 
reader will see in what terms, full both of nobleness and modesty, 
Cherubini refused to stand in opposition to Monsigny. He 
addressed a letter on the subject to Joachim Lebreton, Secretary 
of the fourth class, and expressed himself in it as follows: 

‘Not wishing to oppose an artist of M. Monsigny’s merit and 
age, I would beg those members of the fourth class who may intend 
giving me their suffrages, to unite them for the Nestor of French 
composers, i” order that he may be elected as he deserves to be, that is 
to say: unanimously.” * 

I do not know whether, at the present day and under similar 
circumstances, we should find many artists capable of acting with 
such delicacy and dignity. It is certain that, with the high 
position he then occupied, Cherubini would have been triumph- 
antly elected, if he had shown the least desire to be so. Thanks 
to his disinterestedness, Monsigny, who, by the way, was in every 
respect worthy of the honour done him, enjoyed for a few years 
previous to his death the satisfaction of belonging to the Insti- 
tute. 

We see what were Cherubini’s relations with his colleagues, I 
have found very few traces of those between him and the great 
virtuosos he was in a position to know during his long career in 
France. I am able, however, to give here two very interesting 
letters, addressed to him, when he was Director of the Conser- 
vatory, by that admirable violinist, Baillot. They relate to some 
compositions of the Master which the latter had entrusted to the 
great artist for him to perform at his excellent concerts of 
chamber-music, then so celebrated and so warmly supported by all 
lovers of serious art. In the first, Baillot expresses his regret 
that Cherubini was unable to be present at the performance 
of one of his quartets : t 





14th December, 1834. 
‘*VeRY DEAR MAstER,—I was exceedingly sorry not to see you 
yesterday at my first Soirée ; we executed your quartet, and made a 
rofession of faith ; the work was admired and praised to the skies 
by all the artists and enlightened amateurs ; the others felt it, and 
will like it more each successive time. We reckon on performing 
your second, that in C, next Saturday, when we hope very much to 
see you, as well as Mad, Cherubini, and our good friend, Salvador. 
Do not trouble yourself about our rehearsal ; we shall hold it more 
freely without you. Your presence intimidates us, because we feel 
all the wrong we do you in consequence of our criminal errors ; but, 
when once a piece is well understood and well rehearsed, we see you, 
whether present or absent, at the end of every note, or, rather, we 
feel your presence in vur hearts, and give ourselves up to all the 
sentiments which your admirable works inspire. Let me beg you to 
continue enriching us with beautiful things and completing our 
repertory, which we began with Haydn and Mozart, and which we 
are bound to carry on with yourself and Beethoven, who will close 
the course of this fine musical age. We shall never render your in- 
spirations as well as they ought to be rendered, but be assured that 
nothing which issues from your soul can be rendered by us save with 
the profoundest feelings of respect, affection, and gratitude.—Yours 
most truly, BaILLor. 
“P.S.—The report relating to the pupils of my class is annexed ; 
I cannot attend the Committee to accompany them. The correction 
of the last proofs of my New Method for the Violin obliges me 
to work incessantly. Excuse me.” 


The second letter from Baillot refers to a dedication to him 
which Cherubini had just put at the head of one of his works : 


e 12th February, 1835. 

“VERY DEAR Master,—As you have been told this morning, I 
feel so deeply honoured by your dedication, and by being called 
your friend, that I can see nothing beyond, and my conscience 
refuses to accept any other title. Let, therefore, I entreat you most 
sincerely, the epithet : illustrious, be suppressed. Alas! I feel that 
my shoulders are not strong enough to support it, and, moreover, it 
18 too well adapted to a certain great composer, whom everyone 
admires sr you, who never look at yourself in the glass)—it is, 
I say, too well adapted to his venerated name for me ever to consent 
to its being applied, like a box on the ears, to myself, even by Mdme 
Cherubini’s beautiful hand. Let me then enjoy completely the 





* This fragment of Cherubini’s letter is published by Quicherat in his book: 
Adolphe Nourrit, sa vie, son talent, son caractére, sa correspondance (Vol. IL., 
page 425), 

t Unless the contrary is indicated, none of the letters I shall produce here 
have ever been published before, They have been obligingly communicated to 
me by the Cherubini family, 





noble title of friend with which you honour me, and believe me 
when I say that the reflection of your name will cast too much 
splendour on mine not fully to satisfy the dearest ambition by which 
I am animated. 

‘* How pleased I am to express once more my respectful and 
tender devotion. ‘* BAILLOT. 

““P.S.—I send with this letter tickets for each of my Soirées, 
and beg you to fill up each ticket with as many names as you 
choose ; you will oblige me by doing so, and, if you desire any more 
for persons in different quarters, you shall have them directly,” 


(To be continued, ) 





My Wife's Relations. 


Ge 
OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


The proposition that the relations of a man’s wife are very 
likely to prove his most relentless enemies was, no doubt, 
first started by a bachelor, whose opinion on such subjects 
was not worth a straw, but still, by a strange contingency, 
whenever it is propounded in an amusing form, it is sure to 
be received with hilarious applause, as if it not only indicated 
something ‘‘ funny,” but actually conveyed a truth. Every 
Smith in the world is perfectly aware that Mrs Smith’s kins- 
folk, down to the remotest cousin, are the most delightful 
people in the world ; but he is nevertheless inclined to doubt 
whether Brown, Jones, and Robinson are equally blessed. 
This scepticism is, of course, without rational grounds, but, 
through some unaccountable perversion, the consciousness of 
his own supreme felicity does not afford him the shadow of a 
premiss for believing that of his neighbour. 

An amusing little comedy, adapted from the French by 
Mr Walter Gordon, and brought out at the Olympic with the 
title My Wife’s Relations, illustrates the proposition, the 
validity of which every one so recklessly admits, on the con- 
dition that he himself is not compromised by the admission. 
Arthur Lambe (Mr W. Gordon) has a wife (Miss Hughes), 
who, if left to herself, would be most amiable, but whose 
relatives are a swarm of locusts. Aunt Patience (Mrs Leigh 
Murray), and Aunt Charity (Mrs Stephens), make themselves 
disagreeable according to a recipe which is in the exclusive 
possession of elderly spinsters. Uncle Dobson (Mr H. 
Rivers) always drops in to dinner. Cousin Hector, a ‘‘swell” 
rifleman, worked into a strongly-marked character by Mr 
Horace Wigan, presumes on his boyish intimacy with Mrs 
Lambe, and indulges in familiarities that threaten the peace 
of the domestic hearth. As Mrs Lambe is staunch on the 
side of her relations, Lambe is hardly pressed, till at last he 
makes a resistance, and by bringing to the house a certain 
Cousin Julia (Mrs St. Henry), a relative on his own side, 
gains a decided victory over the female branch. Wounded 
to the quick by Lambe’s flirtations with Cousin Julia, Mrs 
Lambe begins to think that her own flirtations with Hector 
may not be altogether correct, and when to her infinite joy 
she learns that the so-called cousin is a sister, all the in- 
truders are ordered to retreat with the greatest possible 
speed. Exceedingly well acted, this little piece received 
universal applause. 

[Mr Horace Wigan, well known as one of the principal 
authors and actors of the Olympic, will take his benefit on 
Thursday. ] 











A concert is announced at Aix-les-Bains for the benefit of the 
sufferers by the catastrophe at Casamicciola. Among the artists 
who will take part in it is Mdlle Nevada. 

Vienna.—During the past scholastic year, the number of students 
at the Conservatory of Music was 733. Of these, 681 were natives 
and 52 foreigners. More than half, namely : 398 studied the piano 
as their principal instrument ; 90, the violin ; 73, singing ; and only 
10 each, counterpoint and composition. The diploma of the 
Institution was conferred on 49, and 10 of those leaving were 
presented with the medal for special merit. 

Monte CarLo.—The Italian operatic season commences on the 
15th of next January and extends to the 20th March. Fides 
Devries will be one of the principal attractions. In addition to this 
lady the company will include : Sopranos, Caroline Salla, Mansour ; 
contraltos, Novelli, Carlotta Desvignes; tenors, Mierzwinsky, 
Vergnet ; baritones, Pandolfini, Bouhy, Hettich, Pasquale ; basses, 
Castelmary, Soto, Raguer. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. J. (Feticta JANE).—If you chance to shoot another brace of 
sonnets, please forward them speedily. Such game is welcome. 
Polkaw must fook after her laurels. 








MARRIAGE, 

On August 15th, at St James’s Church, West Malvern, by the 
Rev. C. EK. Freeman, M.A., CHartes DaAvieson, son of the late 
David Davieson, M.D., to Fanny Evizaperu, eldest daughter of 
the late JoseP! H Ww HATTON, of Hereford and Saddington 
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On the Sands. 


| 
Tf only that weird murmur of the sea | 
Were sad—being so mysterious und sublime, 
| Like the veque voice of doom and sound of time 

Together whispering. far From man and me. 

And me! To- night my “soul go longs to free | 
Its pent-up passion on that infinite br east 

Beneath whose cries and sighs that never rest 

Not one responsive heart-beat seems to be. 


| O wonderful, O vast indifference | 
| To this the worldless wishes, palsied will, | 
And brief, brief, life with heavy hours long drawn !— | 

Until the hour, O murmuring and immense 

Sea, the strange ] our when I shall love thee still, 

And darkness dies before the marvellous dawn. 








wie 
Ferdinand Hiller. 
(By Telephone from Aldeboran.) 
pee a Sat ee een 
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There is no fcundation for the statement lately published that 
Dr Ferdinand von Hiller is about to resign the directorship of 
the Conservatory at Cologne, and transfer the ddton of conductor 
at the Giirzenich Concerts to a successor. In a letter to the 
editor of Le Ménestrel, the still happily energetic and enthusiastic 
veteran says :— 

Je vous remercie d'avoir parlé de ma retraite d'une maniére si 
aimable. Ce ne sont pas mes amis qui ont mis ces bruits en circula- 
tion ; ils me connaissent mieux, Je ne cesserai de travailler que huit 
jours apres mort ; avant, cela m’ennuierait trop.” 


Verdinand Hiller all over! May his shadow never be less ! 
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What, indeed! The man to whom might fitly apply the verse 
addressed by Augustus to the infinitely unworthy Tiberius :— 
“ Unus imo nobis vigilando restituit rem !” 
Perish the thought !—Excelsior ! 





Se 


—No, no—a thousand times no !—Excelsiorer / 











—until the summit is reached that awaits all earnest strivers.— 
Excelsiores¢t / 

———— 
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And even then our Ferdinand will explore fields and pastures 
new— 
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yen i suavely like the nightingale— 
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May he live for ever ! 

The poet Roores (Groker), author of a century of stanzas, less 
or more rhythmical, has commemorated Hiller in imperishable 
verse (as under) :— 

“ Who's the art miller 
Of hale grain distiller 
Of vermin the spiller 
Of Philisters the killer 
But Ferdinand Filler?” 

He must give to the world another oratorio, another opera, 
another concerto (in F sharp minor), other quintets, quartets, 
trios, duos, solo sonatas, and pieces for the harpischord of every 
kind; and then we shall——not let him go, if we can help it. 
Au revoir, thou worthy bosom friend of one, to be on speaking 
terms with whom was in itself a distinction, and who, when 
advising thee on thy works, was advising himself also on his own! 
Au revoir, thou alter eyo of Felix Mendelssohn! When thou 
directest another Rhenish Festival we shall, D.V., be there to 
witness and report. Dishlep Peters. 





—_o—— 
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MANAGER (taking a sudden resolution). —No. It must be the Vicar 
of Wakefield or nothing Some have recommended the Castle of 
Otranto, with the big Helmet, half buried in the sands, as a famous 
occasion for Leit-motive. But I begin to think I have had enough of 
Leit-motives, which, after all, throw little light—Ha! ha! ha !—on 
the subject. Then, Wagner has worn the expedient clean out. 
Then, also (ruminating)—yes, then, also, I have been looking over 
the introduction to Jason, and it frightens me. That building of 


the ship is a caution eine = 
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ply the axe, ply the axe on munlain side, 


he the axe, 
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Ah yes—I should have to ply the axe, not so much to build, as to 
unbuild my ship. I cannot afford to spend all my fortune on un- 
building what it has taken me so many ane and years to build. I 
like Mac considerably, but he must not be too diffuse. One of these 
days he may come to me with this as Leit-motive (hums feebly) :— 
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e. &- 
and spread it over four acts, or perhaps five, by the aid of Wagner 
tremolandos and diminished sevenths. _No—either the Vicar of 
Wakefield, or, at all events, Sandford and Merton, Burnand’s version. 
I wont trust him with supernaturals ; otherwise he might have the 
Castle Spectre, or the Demon of the Plains.*—Colombo, exquisite, nay, 
matchless, as it claims to be, is also a caution. Besides, people 
must not leave my theatre eo ecan | without a tune or so to carry 
away. They may look very profound and knowing at first, like the 
“advanced,” of whom, for reasons, I am timorous; but it cannot 

‘0 on for ever thus, or I shall be abutted. I will speak seriously to 
Mac and his coadjutor (hums complacently) :— 


Pee ee ae eres eee 
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“When I am dead, my dearest, &c.” Decidedly I have made up 
my mind. I want Mac to compose something like the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Dream in Jolanthe. Hersee could supply the words, and I’m 
sure F, H. wouldn’t mind. I am pleased with the idea, and shall 
walk out and take the air upon it. (Jumps up, with hat, clouk, stick, 
and gloves, and exit.) 
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The Parsifal Sickness. 


fi ro [tn 





At the King and Beard. 
Dr Mixpew (feeling pulse). —What’s the matter with you ? 
Sir Stepx“en Rounp.t—I feel very ill. I've travelled all the way 
from Bayreuth without stopping. 
Dr Mitpew.—What took you there ? 
Sir SrepHen Rounp.—Parsifal. I heard it six times. 


* See Mellor of Malvern on Plains. —Dt Blidge. 
t Mr Round has been lately knighted, for services rendered to a well- 





Dr Mitpew.—That’s enough; that explains your case. No 
physic is of any use, because no physic can administer to a mind 
diseased, 

Str StepHeN Rovunn (gasping).—Is there then no remedy ? 

Dr MiLtpEw.—None that I can think of—unless you go to 
Montsalvat, and have a dip or two in the matitutinal bath of 
Amfortas. 

Str StePHEN Rounp.—That can hardly be. Besides, I—— 

Dr Mitpew.—I know. Kundry has fascinated you, as, of yore, 
she compelled Amfortas to her wish, and Klingsor in the bargain. 
Fie, at your age! You ought to be ashamed. 

Sir STePHEN Rovunp.—I am not ashamed. Kundry is 80 
meantle in the scene of the enchanted garden that I would fain 
ave— 

Dr Mitpew.—No doubt ; but you didn’t. 

Str SrepHen Rounp.—Oh! I feel so ill! That Parsifal got 
plenty of kisses before he assumed the impeccable defiant, and I—— 

Dr Mitpew.—Yes, yes—I see; and you would not have sub- 
mitted to one of them. 

Str STEPHEN Rounp (feverishly).—I certainly would not have 
assumed the impeccable defiant-—— 

Dr MiLpEw.—And chase away poor Kundry—of course not. 
But now, if you don’t want a raging fever, get at once to bed. I'll 


Tolunthe. 

Sir STEPHEN Rovunp.—Will that cure me? 

Dr MitpEew.—I believe you, my boy—in a trice. Hear but one 
tune of it, and if you want a dream o’ night, listen to the dream of 
Lord Chancellor Grossmith. I suppose you never heard an opera 
comique ? 

Stk STEPHEN Rounp.—Oh, yes. I heard one at Drury Lane, in a 
foreign language. Augustus Harris played the leading part. I 
never laughed so heartily. It was capital. 

Dr MitpEw.—Name ? 

Srm SterHen Rovunp.—Tristan and something. 

Dr Mitprw.—And Isolde ? 

Str SrepHeN Rovunv.—Yes—that’s it. When A. Harris was 
stretched on a couch, groaning as if he had been wounded to the 
death, it was excruciating. He was so funny! I shall never forget 
it. And when a lady came to comfort him too late, I was convulsed. 
The same lady, in the previous act had been groaning in company 
with him upon another couch, for half an hour or more ; but then 
he was not wounded. 

Dr Mitpew.—I say, old boy, you are getting better. How did 
the music impress you ? 

Str SrerHen Rounp.—Why, except something sung by sea- 
faring people on a mast, which was queer, and something else sung 
by people on shore, which was queerer, I heard nothing but one tune, 
from beginning to end. This was queerest, and seemed to go inner 
and inner as it went on. 

Dr MILpew (aside).—Poor fellow, he means— 
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(aloud)—And the orchestra ? 

Str STEPHEN Rounp.—Why, the gentlemen of the band seemed 
to be poking fun at it, now and then kicking up such a row that it 
could not be heard for the life of it. 


Dr MitpEw.—Well, that’s enough for the present, Let’s feel 
pulse again (feels pulse). Oh! twenty degrees better. Take this 
pill at bed-time. In three days you'll be all right. I dine with 


you, mind, and you shall have stalls for Jolanthe. That is the best 
antidote for Wagnerian fever. Bring Lady Round, of course. If, 
through relapse, you go to sleep, I can entertain her, sustain her 
with flagons, and comfort her with apples. Good-bye (Zzit Dr 
MILDEW). 

Sir SrerHEN Rovnp.—No doubt; but I'll save you the trouble. 
Pill be blowed! (throws pill-box into the grate). Shan’t take that, but 
shall go to Jolanthe. 








Tur banns of civil marriage were lately published in Dresden 
between Marcella Sembrich and Herr W. Stengel, a music- 
master, who, when the now celebrated prima donna was struggling 
and unknown, supplied her with the means of pursuing her pro- 





known scheme, 


fessional studies. 


set you to rights in a day or two; and then we can go and hear 
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CONCERTS. 

CrystaL Patace.—The first appearance in England of a very 
young American pianist, Miss Virginia Rider, took place on Friday 
afternoon, August 3rd. Her brilliant performance of a Rhapsodie 
Hongroise by Liszt at once rivetted attention, enthusiastic applause 
greeting her at the conclusion. Miss Virginia Rider possesses 
remarkable facility of execution, as well as delicacy of touch and 
true artistic sentiment, qualifications exhibited in her rendering of a 
Polonaise by Chopin and a Fileuse by Raff. The genuine talent 
and graceful, unassuming manners of this young American girl will 
undoubtedly be highly appreciated this winter in London.—A. B. 

Miss Rosa KEennry gave an afternoon recital on June 22 at the 
Marlborough Rooms, and scored another success. Whoever the fairy 
godmother was who presided at her birth, she was lavish in her 
gifts. Beauty and grace combined, with the fire and soul of an 
artist, are seldom found in one so young. Miss Rosa Kenney is 
perhaps sometimes too ambitious, but surely this is a fault on the 
right side. If Corneille’s Curse of Camille, as adapted by Charles 
Lamb Kenney, is rather a heavy weight for her young shoulders, 
her conception of it is good and true. Her excellent delivery of 
Tennyson's Lady Godiva was fragrant and pure as the white flowers 
she wore. We regret that the lateness of the hour prevented our 
staying to hear her Guinevere.—The Theatre, 


———() --- 


PROVINCIAL. 

CARMARTHEN. —The first evening concert given in Carmarthen by 
Miss Marian Ellis, R.A.M., daughter of our townsman, Mr G. Ellis, 
took place on Thursday, Aug. 2nd, at the Assembly Rooms, It is 
not beyond the mark—says the Carmarthen Journal—to state that 
for many weeks prior to the event the music-loving portion of Car- 
marthen had been anticipating this concert with the greatest degree 
of interest, The career of our Royal Academy students has been 
so signally successful that it would have been a sort of slight to 
those who had so ably represented the old town at the great temple 
of music ‘if their appearance amongst their townsfriends had met 
with anything but a most cordial reception. It was, therefore, a 
subject for congratulation all round that the attendance in all parts 
of the hall was of the very largest. The concert, in every way, 
was one of the highest order, and as successful as any given in 
recent years. 


MippLesporovcH.—Dr Spark, the well-known organist of the 
Leeds Town Hall, is giving a series of organ recitals in North York- 
shire, including Saltburn, Whitby, Market Weighton, Driffield, 
Beverley, Hull, &c. The first recital took place in the Parish 
Church, Saltburn, and was attended by all the principal residents 
and visitors, the programme including a concerto by Handel, a fugue 
by J. S. Bach, and other important and interesting works by Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, Guilmant, Rossini, Batiste, and the performer 
himself, was highly appreciated by the audience. In the evening Dr 
Spark presided at the organ at a festival of choirs, consisting of 
about 200 voices, and amongst the pieces sung was the new festival 
anthem, entitled ‘‘ And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God re- 
require of thee?” the text of which is selected from Deuteronomy. This 
is melodious and effective, and will be found extremely useful for 
choirs. a the evening Dr Spark performed several voluntaries 
well suited to display the excellent organ built by Messrs Foster & 
Andrews, Hull. 


LreicH.—The sixth annual festival of the Leigh Choral Union, 
which comprises choirs within the ancient parish, was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, August 8th, in the Parish Church, Leigh. There 
were seven choirs engaged, the voices, inclusive of 37 females, num- 
bering 221. Mr Philip Fletcher, B.A., of Atherton, conducted, 
Mr James Charlton, M.A., was organist, and the Rev. Julius Lloyd, 
Rector of St Ann’s, Manchester, was the preacher. 


NorrincHaM.—A concert was given on Monday evening, August 
13, in the Social Guild Rooms, Parliament Street, under the auspices 
of the Rose of Radford Lodge of the Independent Order of Good 
Templars, for the benefit of the widow and family of the late Mr 
Murden, a lithographic printer. The performers, who all gave their 
services, included Misses A. Else, C. \White, C. Stanton, H. Stanton 
Nellie Lees, Messrs G. H. J. Dutton, S. P. Ray, J. Stephens, z 
Wormald, Horace Keywood, and J. 8. Derbyshire. Miss Nellie 
Lees, who is only 11 years old, sings—says the Nottingham 
Guardian—very correctly and with much taste. Miss A. Else, who 
has a rich contralto voice, was very happy in her selections, and 
Miss White proved herself to be a soprano of no mean ability. Reci- 
tations by Mr Dutton and by Mr Keywood were very successful, 
Mr S. P. Ray presided at the pianoforte. 





THE CORPS OF COMMISSIONAIRES, 
(From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

This is pre-eminently the season for industrial outings; beanfeasts 
are running their appointed and immemorial course, and the voice 
of the ‘‘wayzgoose”’ is heard in the Jand. All those who make any- 
thing or who do anything in association, who are employed by firms, 
or governed by overseers, are bestowing themselves, generally on a 
Saturday, in railway trains, or in vans, or on board steamboats, and 
hastening to suburban or to rural haunts, there to congregate at 
dinner in tavern parlours or under marquees, and there to deliver or 
listen to speeches of a tone so cheerily enthusiastic as almost to 
warrant the inference that, for the special occasion in question, 
‘““Time has run back and fetched the Age of Gold.” On Saturday 
last, that very useful and meritorious body of men, the Corps of 
Commissionaires, had an especially interesting ‘‘ outing ;” the scene 
of their festival being the seat of their founder and commanding 
officer, Captain Walter, at Tangley, in Berkshire. The occasion 
was rendered all the more memorable by the fact that it celebrated 
the institution of an “ Order of Merit” for men who, having gained 
admission to the corps through services rendered to the country, 
have served in private life as commissionaires, with sobriety and 
fidelity, for a long period of years. So officers and men went down 
by rail from Charing Cross to Tangley, near Wokingham, and, 
forming up in thirteen divisions under their staff officers, and headed 
by the band of the corps, marched to the grounds of their com- 
manding officer’s mansion. There they drew up in three sides of a 
square on the lawn, the column being headed by wounded soldiers 
who, having been disabled in the field, had by means of their enrol- 
ment in the corps done good service in civil life. Then Sergeant- 
Major Morant came to the front with a squad of his comrades, and, 
addressing the commanding officer’s wife, who, with her daughters, 
had welcomed the gallant men of war to Tangley, presented her 
with the jewelled insignia of the Order of Merit, saying that in 
doing so the members of the corps were actuated by the twofold 
object of marking the esteem which they felt for Mrs Walter and 
her children, and their gratitude to her husband, their commanding 
officer, ‘‘ for his generous and long-continued labours on behalf of 
the men.” Captain Walter, in a few words, told the men how glad 
he was to see them, adding the expression of a hope that, at no dis- 
tant date, the corps would have a recreation ground of their own, 
where, under some fine old trees, they might from time to time take 
a rest from their labours. 

That, after this eminently good beginning, there should have been 
given a plentiful repast in a large marquee, the commanding officer 
presiding, enlivened by martial music and followed by more speeches, 
‘* goes without saying.” It is as gratifying to learn that a large 
number of military officers, of high distinction, were spectators of 
or participants in the proceedings ; and that, among others, Field- 
Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala, General Sir William Codrington, 
and General Shodwell intermingled with their old companions-in- 
arms. Ere the guests separated to enjoy some out-door sports, 
Captain Walter told his hearers, with justifiable pride, how some 
five-and-twenty years ago he paraded just seven one-armed men one 
Sunday at Westminster, ms | how from that slender and feeble 
nucleus had grown a body of public servants at present numbering 
fourteen hundred men, which has come to be regarded as among the 
institutions of the country. The Corps of Commissionaires as at 
aire cs constituted, comprises pensioners not only from the Army 

ut from the Royal Navy and the Marines, their organization being 
at the same time strictly military. The public have also had their 
share in contributing to the establishment of the corps, and in 
largely employing the services of the men; but it is most pleasing to 
reflect that the idea of embodying retired and wounded soldiers in 
civil life was essentially a military idea, and was carried out by a 
brave soldier who had fought for his country. It is worthy of 
remembrance that in this land of prejudice, and of general ‘“ side- 
taking ” for and against, when any new social scheme is mooted, the 
foundation of the Corps of Commissionaires met, practically 
speaking, with no opposition at all. The idea was at once 
recognized as timely, practical, useful, and beneficent, and so very 
simple and self-commending was the project that the only cause for 
astonishment in the matter was that it should not have occurred to 
somebody years and years before. Paris has had her ‘‘ commission- 
naires” for at least a hundred and fifty years, They are all 
civilians ; they are subject to no military discipline ; yet they form, 
as it were, an unchartered corporation in the heart of Paris, coming, 
as they almost exclusively do, from the province of —' 
while, from their unimpeachable fidelity and integrity, they have 
gained the right to exercise a kind of tacit monopoly in the way of 
— and message carrying. For centuries a cognate body of men 

as existed in Florence; and so influential tid the medieval 
Florentine messengers and porters become that they laid the founda- 
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tions of the famous Confraternity of La Misericordia, In the City 
of London the Fellowship Porters were and may be still incor- 
porated ; but the public at large did not know much more about 
‘‘ticket porters” than they gathered from the sight of sundry 
mellow old fellows, wearing badges, and with scrappy white aprons 
twisted round their waists, hovering about the precincts of Doctors’ 
Commons, who were i te to exercise some mysterious influence 
in obtaining marriage licences and probate to wills. In Central 
London, a feces at the West End, the public, prior to the 
benevolent initiative taken by Captain Walter, were wholly at the 
mercy of that occasionally useful, but asa rule highly objectionable, 
person, ‘the odd man.” The club-porter might know of ‘‘a party ” 
who for a consideration would carry a small parcel or a letter after 
post hours from Pall Mall to Brompton. Sometimes the “ party ” 
would return within a reasonable time from his mission. Not 
unfrequently he would be unsuccessful in finding the address which 
had been given him, and sometimes he lost the reply which he had 
been desired to bring back. He was passing honest, but, as a rule, 
given to drink. Moreover, he was haughty, putting on many 
consequential airs on the ground of having formerly been intimate 
with the parish beadle. There was one ‘‘ odd man” who ran errands 
in the parish of St James’s who was art patronised by retired 
officers for the reason that he had a wooden leg. He never directly 
owned to the soft impeachment that he had lost his limb at 
Salamanca or Vittoria, at Quatre Bras or Waterloo, but still he was 
regarded as a gallant relic of the glorious past, until one unlucky 
evening he told a gentleman’s coachman at a public-house bar in 
Jermyn Street that his leg had been ‘bit off.” By what? A 
crocodile? Ashark? A snapping turtle? At all events, after this 
damaging admission the prestige of the man with the wooden leg 
declined, and half-pay officers were reluctant to entrust him with 
parcels and messages. 

The commissionaire of Captain Walter’s creation fulfils a great 
many more important functions than those which were unwillingly 
and dubiously confided to the ‘‘odd man.” He is normally as 
honest and faithful as the Auvergnat ‘‘ Sanscravate,” who is to be 
found in all weathers at the street-corners of Paris. He must be 
unalterably faithful and as honest as the day, otherwise he would at 
once lose his membership of the corps and his pension, if he have 
one. Honesty with men so placed is not only a necessity ; it be- 
comes a habit, and at last a tradition. A Parisian notary thinks 
nothing of entrusting a parcel of bank-notes, to the value, perhaps, 
of hundreds of thousands of francs, to the hands of a ‘‘ Sanscra- 
vate.” He knows that among these men integrity is literally a 
“ Légende des Siecles.” Similarly, in that historically honest corps 
of French soldiers, the Sapeurs-Pompiers, when a ‘‘ pompier” was 
once convicted by his comrades of having secreted a silver spoon at 
an evening party where he had been on duty, bis indignant fellow- 
soldiers, on marching home to barracks in the early morning, flung 
the offender over one of the bridges into the Seine. Fortunately 
for himself, the spoon-appropriator was fished out again, but never 
to wear helmet or wick hatchet more. ‘The corps of Sapeurs- 
Pompiers had done with that unworthy fireman for good and all. 
As regards the sobriety of the London commissionaire, it is possible 
that he may be occasionally a trifle too convivial on pay-day, when 
he meets old comrades and fights his battles over again with them ; 
but he cannot overcharge, and it is the fault of those who employ 
him if he is overpaid. The tariff for his services is easily ascer- 
tained, and for the slightest attempt at extortion there is the im- 
mediate remedy of an appeal to the non-commissioned officer in 
charge of the commissionaires’ barracks, Finally, the men enjoy 
the inestimable advantage of being under the constant guidance 
and supervision of distinguished officers of their own profession, 
whom they have been long habituated to obey implicitly and to trust 
unreservedly, who they know will not suffer any wrong to be done 
to, or any advantage to be taken of them; while the officers exercise 
constant vigilance to see that the men do their duty to the public. 
The result of this harmonious co-operation of the men and their chiefs 
isshown in the largely increased demand for the services of the com- 
missionaires in departments of social life where, perhaps, Captain 
Walter, when he started the movement with his seven one-armed 
men, never dreamed that they would be required. The commis- 
Slonaires are now very much more than messengers and small parcel 
carriers. They are largely employed at national exhibitions as 
money-takers and check-takers at theatres, as janitors in great com- 
mercial establishments, in warehouses, shops, and offices. They are 
to be found at nearly all the clubs, and at the co-operatic store, 
This excellent and thorough business-like movement, which the 
tact and energy of Captain Walter have developed into so important 
an institution, is none the less commendable because one of its 
mainsprings was of a purely sentimental nature. Some people are 
apt in these days to prate peevishly against what is called, or mis 


called, ‘‘ sickly sentimentality ;” but there is nothing surely of a 
‘*sickly” kind in the sentiment that it was a cruel and shameful 
thing to allow brave men who had fought and bled for their Queen 
and country to languish on a meagre pension, or to feel the icy hand 
of poverty, when they were past military service. 





HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
Programme of a Historical Concert of Music for the Pianoforte, 
given by 
MR. MOSCHELES, 
271n JANUARY, 1838. 
Part I, 


. Lento pasticio et allegro, from the lessons for the clavecin 
Domenicho Scarlatti 


— 


2. Toccata et fugue, in E minor ............66+ John Sebastian Bach 
3. Polonaise and Fugue, in F minor ............ W. Frederic Bach 
(son of the preceding) 

4, Prelude and Fugue, in C minor ...... Charles Philip Emanuel 
(second son of John Sebastian Bach) 

5. Andante alla Siciliane and Fugue inC minor J. Christopher Bach 


(third son of John Sebastian Bach) 

Or OMS hci enistcccascustetteancdtanseeaen John Christopher Bach 
(youngest son of J. S. Bach) 

7. Courante, Fugue and Gigue, in G minor ..... ...4. F. Handel 
8 


. Extract from the Sonata Ne plus ultra ......cccceecceeeeees Woelff 
9. Extracts from the Sonata entitled Plus ultra ..........+. Dussek 
10, Etudes in E major and C major .................ccessesceeees Steibelt 
11. Allegro Cantabile, from Gradus ad Parnassum......... Clementi 
12, Studies in E major and G minor............ seeee J. B. Cramer 
13. Romance for Pianolorte ..........00..ccccecssosccssscesccceceeess Field 
14. Studies in E minor and G major ............cceceeceeeeeees Hummel 
RDG TRI OD WII oo 5 cinch cccccesckscadsacacceseossedenne Henry Herz 
MG CI ROTO coco docs Tole lc udiccdcaccddesxeagadaatoases C. Potter 
PF. ere Ue Or WIIG oo 5 iiccies di suc adueossaaicsdesssnaqnesdcnuansen Chopin 
18. Melody original, and Grand Prelude ............... Mendelssohn 
NG I Ne NR sdk a ak aeons ceciRenodedasasaes Thalberg 
20. T'wo Studies characteristiques (novel) ........cceceeeeeeees Moscheles 
Parr II. 

21. Grand Sonata Appassionata, in F minor, Op. 57, in three 

TOVOMMIOMES. 0.00 0sccccsrcccccccccccosscscencecccsesccessacess Beethoven 


22. Grand Sonata, in C minor, in three movements, ending 
WIRING acca x gedcntinaaeniensaecdscns C. M. von Weber 
Several vocal pieces will be given at intervals, in the style and 
date of the compositions played on the Pianoforte. 











In addition to Flotow’s so-called ‘ posthumous opera,” the novel- 
ties in the coming season at the Stadttheater, —— will be the 
Esmeralda of Goring Thomas, the Andreasfest of Grammann, and 
the Lakmé of Léo Velibes. 


OrGAN Opentne at Hottoway.—On Sunday, August 12, special 
services were held in the United Methodist Free Church, Holloway, 
for the purpose of opening a new organ which has been given to the 
church / Mr. R. Wildgoose. Two sermons were preached, morning 
and evening, by the Rev. J. Swann Withington, of Rochdale. Mr 
F. G. Painter, of London, presided at the organ, and played several 

ieces, bringing out the good points of the instrument with success. 
For the anthems the choir selected two pieces from Mozart's 12th 
Mass, that in the morning being ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis,” and in the 
evening ‘‘I will call upon the Lord.” Messrs C. Lloyd and Co., of 
Nottingham, are the builders of the organ. Its compass is CC to G, 
with eight stops, as follows :—No. 1, open diapason, eight feet, with 
56 pipes; No. 2, gemshorn, four feet, with 56 pipes ; No, 3, stop 
diapason, eight feet, with 56 pipes ; No. 4, dulcina, grooved to No. 
3, eight feet, with 44 pipes ; No. 5, lieblich flute, four feet, with 36 
pipes ; No. 6, oboe, eight feet, with 44 pipes ; pedal organ, CCC to 
A; No. 7, bourdon, 16 feet, with 20 pipes; and No. 8, pedal coupler. 
The total number of pipes is 332. It has also two composition 
pedals ; it is built in a pitch pine case, stained and varnished, 
with spotted metal front pipes. The principal feature of the instru- 
ment (as directed by Mr Milnes Farrands, honorary organist of 
Basford Parish Church) consists in the arrangement of the stops 
being divided, so as to give the effect of a great and swell organ in 
one keyboard, the open diapason and gemshorn, unenclosed, forming 
the great organ, and the remaining stops being placed in the swell.— 
On Monday evening, in the same place, a musical festival was given, 
when selections of music were rendered by the choir, interspersed 
with organ solos by Mr F. G. Painter.— Nottingham @ uardian. 
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SYNAGOGUE MUSIC.—ITS HISTORY AND 
CHARACTER.* 
A Paper by Mr Francis L. Cohen, read before the Jews’ College 
Literary Society, February 4th, 1883. 
o 


From the very earliest times, every fixed form of prayer became 
associated with a particular vocal rendering, whether by the speak- 
ing or by the singing voice. The many references in Scripture bear 
witness to the use of music in the Temple service, and the headings 
of the Psalms indicate elements of melody in the old Hebrew poetry. 
But to trace music with the Jews from those days to these is a task 
of no little difficulty, because of the scarcity of material ; and the 
study of synagogal melody, though one of the most interesting in- 
vestigations of the history of Jewish culture, is also one of the most 
obscure. Our tunes are of various climes, and of various ages, and, 
in the words which Zunz applies to our liturgy, Jewish synagogal 
music is the ‘‘ Resultat tausendjdhriger Arbeiten.” The object of 
this paper is to sketch the history of our chants and melodies, and 
to glance at those peculiarities by which they may be recognized. 
Even during the existence of the Temple, prayer was recited in 
synagogues, of which there were 480 in Jerusalem alone. It is 
probable that in them were used the same melodies as in the Temple. 
Besides this, it was always customary to recite Biblical passages and 
Talmudic lectures with a peculiar cantillation. At first tradition 
was strong enough to render unnecessary any written signs, but still 
we find that from time immemorial the Neyinoth (accents or tropes) 
have been used to mark the chant, whatever may have been their 
original application. When the present chants arose cannot be 
ascertained ; but they are certainly the oldest elements in our ritual 
music, and have, besides, formed the ground-tone of many other 
melodies, for instance, Vayechulu, Shema of New Year, &c. 
The many writers who have treated of the Negincth, together 
with those who have touched upon synagogue music, have 
for the most part hopelessly confused themselves, and have 
conclusively shown that a proper study of the subject de- 
mands not only a knowledge of music, but also long acquaint- 
ance with the synagogue service, and familiarity with the 
Hebrew language. Reuchlin, however, in his work De Accentibus 
(1518) arranges the Neginoth in four parts, melody in the tenor. 
Levita found this arrangement correct, for he thus alludes to it in 
his Tob Taam (1538), ‘‘ They (the accents) have lately been printed 
according to music, and whoever can read that can make them out 
correctly.” Many other Jewish authors, chiefly the grammarians, 
have treated at length of the Neginoth. On the other hand, Kircher 
the Jesuit, in his Musurgia (1650) gives a table of the accents in 
which he disfigures all the signs, and puts them in wrong order. 
Other writers on the history of music have made similar errors. 
Some have attributed to the Neyinoth a harmonic sense; others 
have claimed for them a melodic value with reference only to the 
length of vowels. Still we find in Yablonski’s Hebrew Bible (1699) 
a correct table, which he obtained from the physician, David de 
Pinna, of Amsterdam. In our days the Neginoth have been much 
more correctly transcribed. Each word of Scripture is furnished 
with a sign which gives it a musical phrase or part of a phrase. 
These signs, about thirty in number, form a notation at once 
sufficient for all the needs of chanting, and easy to read. The 
melodies they represent have a peculiar character and a striking 
originality. Villoteau, who accompanied Napoleon Buonaparte to 
Egypt, has much to say about the similar nature of the Moslem and 
Hebrew cantillations. But though thus compared with the Koran 
chant, they are altogether different from any other ancient cantilla- 
tion. We cannot help regretting, with Naumbourg, that so many 
Reformed congregations replace them with declaimed recitation. 

Among the Ashkenazim, or German Jews, the same signs serve 
for several systems of chant. The reading of the Law on Sabbaths 
and festivals is simple enough. It rarely goes out of its scale, and 
is peculiarly fitted to the words it accompanies. This aptness is 
particularly observable in historical passages. The chant for the 
New Year and Kippur is of great beauty, and is remarkable for 
much tenderness of expression. That used with the Haphtorah is 
of a more mournful character, very natural if we consider the origin 
of the reading of a portion from the Prophets. The cantillation of 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah cannot be exceeded for tearful 
sadness, and the recitation appropriated to the Book of Esther well 
expresses the varying emotions of that historical narrative. 

The Sephardim, or Spanish Jews, have different chants for the 
Neginoth. That for the Law is somewhat slower and more measured 
than the one in use with the Germans. It is also simpler and 
remains throughout in the minor mode. The other is more 
melodic, moves more, and gains in expression from its passing from 


* From the Jewish Chronicle, August 10th, 1888, 











the minor to the major mode and back. There are also in the 
Spanish ritual different modulations for the Books of Esther, Job, 
Lamentations, and Song of Solomon, These are expressive and 
generally well adapted to the subject-matter of the various books. 
The musical significance of the accents vf Psalms and Proverbs his 
been traditionally lost. 

With regard to the chants which obtain among those Jews who 
follow the Yemen rite, they are thus referred to by the travelled 
Rabbi, Jacob Saphir, of Jerusalem, who, in his Llen Sappir (1866), 
says: ‘In these Jewish congregations every man knows how to 
read the Law with the vowels and accents. Thechant used for this 
reading is agreeable, and resembles neither that of the Sephardim 
nor that of the Ashkenazim. When first I heard them read, I 
thought the Yemen Jews had not the accents, for they did not 
render the text in the manner to which European readers had 
accustomed me, But having listened with continued attention, I 
am convinced that this recitation is exact, according to the accents, 
and founded on a thorough comprehension of the text. In the 
schools the master teaches this recitation without singing. A simple 
movement of the fingers forwards or backwards suffices to mark the 
measure, and to show the pupils when to raise or lower the voice.” 
Joseph Halévy made similar remarks to those of Saphir. He found 
the Jews in Yemen almost entirely unacquainted with the Zalmud. 
Their chief study is the Zohar, which they read with a chant 
different from any other known. Like the Bible, the Talmud was 
always studied with a kind of cantillation. ‘‘ Reading without 
tune” and ‘studying without song” is referred to in Megillah. 
The practice of expressively droning the subject of study has come 
down to the present time, and is still universal. The chief use of 
the modulation is to point out question and answer, argument and 
reply, in the unpunctuated text. There is evidence that the Mishna 
was even accented for this chant. Reference to these accents is 
found in the Z'osaphoth, and also in Periphat Duran, but they 
entirely disappear later on. Joseph del Medigo is probably the 
latest writer who saw the accentuated Mishna. A treatise was 

rinted with accents as lateas 1553. Herr E. Birnbaum, of Keenigs- 

erg, drew my attention to the following amongst other points. 
The apostate Christian Gerson, in the introduction to his Chelec, 
says ‘‘the whole of the 7’a/mud is arranged as question and answer, 
and is thus sung by the Jews.” He then gives the cantillation of a 
series of question and answer, maliciously putting it to words which 
might be used in cheapening the price of herrings. 

The age of the synagogue melodies can only be approximated from 
the texts to which they are sung, at the very earliest. The 
Sephardim attribute a very flattering age to the melody of the Song 
of Moses. Without believing that this noble pean was sung in that 
melody at the Red Sea, yet the fact that it is the only one common 
to both Spanish and German rituals seems to claim for it a very 
great age. The form to which the German Jews sing verses of the 
song on Sabbath Shirah is, with slight modification, in use in all 
European synagogues. The Spanish Jews assume, also, that the 
blessing of the priests is sung to the same chant now by them as in 
the Temple, but do not show why they should have preserved it 
rather than other Jews. The fact is only an assumption, though we 
know from Maimonides that the blessing was sung in the Temple to 
a certain chant kept by the priests with sacred care. But we also 
find some German Jews who imagine that the Abodah was sung in 
the Temple to the modern air, forgetting that, as we have it, the 
Abodah dates from the poet Meshullam ben Kalonymos, one of the 
school of Kalir. We may with safety conclude that no melodies 
have come down to us from Biblical times. 

(To be continued. ) 





HERE AND HEREAFTER,* 
HEREAFTER, 
Free, unimpeded, unfettered. 

Nought hinders its upward flight, 
And the soul escaped from its prison, 
Ascends to the Region of Light. 
There, in the home of the blesséd, 

In God’s Paradise alone 
(Bright lands of the Hereafter !) 
Shall we know as we are known, 


Has our love been pure and unsel- 
Aspiring so much to accomplish, fish ? 
Achieving so little, works few— Then immortal shall it be; 
Neglecting what lies before us, | For love, strong as death, will last 
Things more remote we pursue. | Throughout all eternity. 


CATHERINE MARTYR. 


Here, 
Hoping, longing, and striving 
Vainly its fetters to burst, 
A bird in a cage imprisoned, 
The soul doth for liberty thirst. 
Sighing for something far higher; 
For the peace this world cannot 
give ; 
Unsatisfied, restless, and pining | 
For the life the soul fain would live. 





* Copyright. 
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COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


These entertainments seem to be going on much in the same pros- 
perous way to which of late years we have been accustomed, At 
any rate, the house is crowded nightly, and the programmes evidently 
meet public taste. To enter into details about concerts held six 
times successively during the week would hardly be expected of us, 
or even to speak of the various performers, vocal and instrumental, 
who, from time to time, appear. Such areview would occupy at least a 
column of our space. Meanwhile the “classical ” (so-termed) even- 
ings have begun, when the whole first part of the programme is 
devoted to music of that especial class which every amateur sin- 
cerely, or affectedly, delights to honour. That of Wednesday was 
varied and interesting beyond the average. It would alone have 
satisfied all hearers capable of appreciating the highest aspirations of 
musical genius to listen to the magnificent performance of the first 
movement in Beethoven’s violin concerto, by Mr J. T. Carrodus, who, 
Englishman though he be, can hold his own with any violinist of our 
time. Then we had Schumann’s pianoforte concerto, admirably exe- 
cuted by that rising artist, Mdme Frickenhaus, which, in its way, 
afforded no less satisfaction. Add to these the overture to Cherubini’s 
Anacreon (a favourite piecein this country since it was first heard at the 
first concert of the Philharmonic Society, we do not care to say how 
many years ago); the piquant ballet-music from Schubert’s Rosa- 
munde ; the two movements from the same composer’s unfinished 
Symphony in B minor, which, had it been completed, would (pace 
the great pan wy” in C) have been his orchestral masterpiece ; and 
the much-extolled Minuet from one of Boccherini’s quintets, played 
by all the stringed instruments—and the excellence of the selection 
must be apparent to anyone conversant with this style of music. 
Besides these, vocal music from Handel, Weber, and Virginia 
Gabriel (who must have come in by accident), contributed by Miss 
Mary Lemmens (daughter of Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington), Signor 
Foli, and Mdme Enriquez, added to the attractions of this first and 
“classical” section of the evening's entertainment. The second 
and, we presume, non-‘‘ classical,” part, which commenced with 
Vincent Wallace's revered old overture to Maritana, was purely 
miscellaneous, calling on vocalists and instrumentalists in fair pro- 
portion.—Graphic. 

* * * « * * 

Varied programmes have contributed to fill Covent Garden nightly 
and to give the yg sang all their own way. The seats that 
formerly occupied the front of the orchestra, and where an attentive 
audience could always be found listening and enjoying the music, 
have been given up to those who either prefer to stand or to walk 
about. Behind the orchestra also more room is provided, but we 
can hardly say that these alterations have contributed to the comfort 
of those who come to listen, The programmes have been 
provided during the week on the old lines, yet there has been 
sufficient novelty to make the concerts attractive, and classi- 
cal music has not been altogether excluded. On most nights 
something above the standard of waltz and polka has been given, and 
the orchestra has proved itself equal to the demands of the most 
exacting compositions ; nor has the attractions of vocal music been 
forgotten, and one new singer yet unknown to fame has made her 
appearance. Miss Eugenie Kemble has a clear soprano voice, well 
in tune and capable of much expression. Miss Mary Lemmens has 
also made a very favourable first appearance here, aul contirmed 
those flattering comments called forth by her début at the Crystal 
Palace, Miss Helen D’Alton and Mdme Fas<et have divided the 
contralto music between them, while Mr Maybrick, in many of his 
own popular songs, has been received with great favour. Mr Joseph 
Maas has now established his name as one of the first singers of the 
day, and his reception here has been most enthusiastic, being 
encored (although against the rules) in beth his songs. Mr 
Gwyllym Crowe is evidently doing his best to please all parties, 
but I should like to hear more music of the highest class, as the 
band is quite equal to it, and the audience show themselves to be 
greatly in advance of those audiences that assembled twenty years 
ago, Let anyone who doubts my word go up into the amphitheatre 
unl note the seated hundreds who listen with rapt attention toa 
symphony or a concerto. Mr Crowe, we say, has done much, and I 
have every confidence that he will do still more, to advance thie 
taste of the people for the highest forms of musical thought. 


Phosphor. 








Bayrevrn.—In answer to the request that he will accept the 
Honorary Presidentship of the Assotiation formed by the artists 
who took part in this year’s Parsifal Performances, Franz Liszt 
replied thus: “ Whenever it is proposed to do honour to Wagner 
I shall not be wanting. The question is: in what way can I be of 
use and responsible 2 ” 





BRINLEY RICHARDS AT CARDIFF. 

Mr Brinley Richards addressed the meeting in moving a vote of 
thanks to the Mayor for presiding. He said, he might be allowed 
to make a few remarks before sitting down, inasmuch as he had the 
happiness of being one of the founders of the revival of the Cymmro- 
dorion Society. He might state then—for there were, perhaps, 
some present who were not entirely cognisant of the working of that 
society—that the Cymmrodorion Society was not at all a modern 
institution. It was, in fact, founded, in the first instance, 130 
years ago. It died away, and was revived, he believed, by the 
father of the late Mr Serjeant Parry. That revival, however, also 
died away, and then came another attempt to revive the society ; for 
the Welshmen were not easily to be beaten, and, although they 
failed on the two previous occasions, he thought he was justified im 
saying that the third attempt was in every respect a great success. 
The proposal was, appropriately enough, made at an Eisteddfod 
held at Mold,* among those present being Gohebydd, than whom, 
perhaps, a more sincere or unselfish man never existed. He 
(B. R.) believed Gohebydd’s greatest delight was to watch 
and pray for the welfare of the country to which he devoted 
himself. The result of Gohebydd’s proposal was that in 1873 two 
meetings were held. Among those present at the second, in the 
Freemason’s Hotel, under the presidency of Sir Hugh Owen, was 
one whose name would always be gratefully remembered by Welsh- 
men. He was Robert Jones, of Rotherhithe, whose brother was now 
the worthy secretary of the society. When for the third time it 
had been determined to re-institute the society, he (B. R.) wrote to 
Sir Watkin Wynn, one of whose ancestors had formerly been presi- 
dent of the society, stating how desirable it was that his name should 
be prominently connected with the institution. As a result Sir 
Watkin took the trouble to come over to his (B. R.’s) house and 
make some further inquiries, and he (W. W.) ultimately accepted 
the appointment. Since then its members had been increasing, and 
it had succeeded in securing the respect alike of Welshmen and 
people of other nations, and its objects had now begun to be more 
thoroughly appreciated. He had been particularly gratified and 
pleased with the able and eloquent address they had listened to that 
evening, and he was delighted to find that his excellent friend Sir 
George Macfarren had anticipated him (B. R.) in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to that gentleman, who had become illustrious, not 
only in England, but throughout the civilized world. He (B. R.) 
believed that it would be a gain to the society, and have a great in- 
fluence on the future of Wales, that it should be thus brought in 
contact with a man possessing the genius, eloquence, and ability of 
Mr Lewis Morris. 








GEORGETOWN (DEMERARA).—The performance of The Pirates of 
Penzance attracted a crowded house in the Philharmonic Hall on 
Tuesday evening, July 17th. Among those who were present we 
noticed his Excellency the Governor, the Hon. W. A. G. Young 
and Mrs Young, Sir David and Lady Chalmers, &c. The many 
ladies and gentlemen who had resolved to put this sparkling comic 
opera (one of Messrs Gilbert and Sullivan’s celebrated pieces) on the 
boards in Georgetown, for the tirst time, certainly worked hard to 
render their endeavours successful, and the result exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. The play is a wonderfully clever one ; 
the idea, the rhyme, and the music beiug very attractive. New 
scenery was painted for the occasion by Mr Voegtlin, of Slavin’s 
Dramatic Company, to represent the coast of Cornwall and the 
ruins of a chapel on General Stanley’s estate. The dresses were not 
overdone, but beautifully got up; and the group of amateurs pre- 
sented a very charming appearance, which only the limited dimen- 
sions of the stage interfered with. Mr P. Hemery conducted. The 
accompaniments were rendered by Mrs E. H. Anderson (pianoforte), 
and by Mr J. Miller (violin), At the conclusion of both acts there 
were manifestations uf the greatest satisfaction by the audience ; 
and, as his Excellency rose to leave his seat, the National Anthem 
was sung in chorus by the performers. A very enjoyable enter- 
tainment was brought to a close shortly after ten oclock. The 
second grand successful representation of 7'he Pirates of Penzance 
was given in the Philharmonic Hall on Friday evening, before a 
large audience. His Excellency the Governor was again present. 
The amount realized, after paying all expenses, was 660 dols., and 
will be added to the fund for the erection of the new Anglican 
church of St Barnabas, in Bourda.—The Colonist, July 24th. 





* The Moldy mouldy E‘steddfod, 
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WAIFS. 

The Italian Opera season in St Petersburg begins on Oct. Ist, 
with Boito’s Mefistofele. The parts of Margherita and Helen of 
Troy will be represented by Mdme Maria Durand, fresh from her 
Covent Garden triumphs in La Gioconda. Mdme Durand is engaged 
for the entire season of five months, and returns to London next 
April. 

Verdi's Aida has greatly pleased in Lisbon. 

The ballet, Excelsior, is a success at Rio Janeiro, 

Boito’s Mefistofele has been well received at Imola. 

Mdme Ristori will revisit America and give a series of performances 
in English. 

The Théatre des Galeries Saint-Hubert, Brussels, re-opened with 
Les Brigands. 

Maurice Dengremont has been giving concerts in Vienna and its 
neighbourhood. 

According to recent accounts, Mdlle Hedwig Rolandt was 
dangerously ill in Paris. 

Tremelli, the contralto, and De Reszké, the tenor, are engaged for 
the Italian Opera, Paris. 

The opera company now at Constantinople will shortly proceed to 
Smyrna and remain till the 15th October. 

At the recent examinations in the Liceo Benedetto Marcello, 
Venice, out of 229 students some 55 obtained prizes. 

Tschaikowsky has written a new opera, Mazeppa, which will be 
produced at the Russian Operahouse, St Petersburgh. 

The first prize of the Milan Quartet Society has been awarded to 
Sig. Giuseppe Martucci, Naples, for a Pianoforte Trio. 

Tartini and his Italian opera company have not been quite success- 
ful at Monte Video. (‘‘ Not quite” is good.—Dr Blivge.) 

A new buffo opera, O diese Gétter, book by Victor Leon, music by 
Carl Stix, has been produced at the Ronacher-Theater, Vienna. 

Bernard Ullmann, the well-known impresario, has had a 
paralytic stroke, depriving him of the use of his tongue and hands, 

Herr Schuberth, director of the Schubert Society, has left town 
for the continent, to fulfil his engagements in Germany and Holland. 

Dr Franz Kriickl, formerly baritone at the Hamburgh Stadt- 
a and teacher of singing, has settled in Frankfort-on-the- 

Jaine. 

Barrias has completed for the approaching Triennial Exhibition in 
ey a plaster statuette of ‘‘ Mozart, when a child, tuning his 
violin.’ 

Lhérie, the baritone, engaged for the Milan Scala, will make his 
first appearance in Verdi’s Don Carlos. (New version?—Dr 
Blivee.) 

Marchetti, composer of Ruy Blas and Giuletta e Romeo, has been 
commissioned by the Queen of Italy to set to music the ‘‘ Réverie” 
of Carducci. 

It is proposed to erect a Memorial Monument to Kiicken. (Ere 
long, memorial monuments will be as plentiful as tombstones,— 
Dr Blidge.) 

1 Grisar’s Chien du Jardinier, with a new libretto by Ed. Manthner, 
1s In preparation at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, as ix, also, 
Marschuer’s Vempler und J iidin. 

It is said that Merelli and Strakesch have taken the Teatro 
Costanzi, Rome, for the autumn, anl that they are, also, in negotia- 
tion for the Teatro Carlo Felice, Genoa. 

_Mennier, head of the claque at the Odéon, Porte Saint-Martin, 
Gaité, and Renaissance for thirty years, died lately in Paris, His 
well-known prototype, David, is still living, aged 96. 

In celebration of the 400th anniversary of Luther's birth, 
Meinardus's oratorio of Luther at Worms is to be performed at 
Geneva, The French version of the book is by Kickert. 

It was announced at one of the recent Histeddfod meetings that 
Mr John Thomas, harpist to the Queen, had succeeded in raising a 
subscription for founding a Welsh Scholarship at the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

; After a successful tour in Germany and Holland, Mdme Artot- 
Padilla has gone to her villa at Sevres, near Paris. She was recently 
presented by the King of Holland with the Gold Medal for Art, she 
being the only lady, except Mdme Viardot-Garcia, on whom the 
honour has been conferred. 

_The fiftieth anniversary of the Stadttheater of Mayence and 
Nuremberg occurs this year, the Theatre at Mayence having been 
first opened on the 2lst of September, 1833, with Mozart's 'itus, 
and that at Nuremberg on the Ist of October of the same year with 
Ed. von Schenk’s Krone von Cypern, 





Frederick Crouch, author of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” has been 
rescued from poverty by a wealthy young Southerner, James Marian 
Roche, who supplies him with all the money he needs. —S? Louis 
Critic, Aug. 4th. 

In consequence of its having greatly pleased the Emperor Wil- 
helm, when he lately witnessed a performance of Lortzing's Undine 
at Wiesbaden, the work will be revived this coming season at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

A young musical — recently entered a musicseller’s shop 
and inquired whether he could purchase Parsifal arranged for the 
flute. The reply was—‘‘ No! but we are under the impression that 
there is an edition of the Nibelung’s Ring for the German concertina.” 
—H.E. D. (Excruciating !—Dr Blivge.) 

Malle Victoria de Bunsen, the accomplished Swedish contralto is 
‘‘taking the waters” at Hombourg, and purposes giving a concert 
during the time the Prince and Princess of Wales are residing there, 
From Hombourg, Mdlle de Bunsen goes to Lysekil (Sweden), to join 
her sister, Mdlle Felicia de Bunsen, the esteemed pianist. 

In order to avoid all chance of its being confounded with Auber's 
opera, Manon Lescaut, M. Massenet has re-named his new work, 
shortly to be produced at the Paris Opéra-Comique, and given it the 
abbreviated title of Manon. (Massenet has done wisely ; but, had he 
left Manon L’Escaut alone, he would have done wiselier.—Dr 
Blivee.) 

Tue LATE Mrs Mackey.—Herr Auster, the celebrated Prussian 
sculptor, has just completed a life-like bust of the late Mrs Mackey, 
the eminent Irish harpist. ‘The numerous admirers of this lamented 
artist will be glad to know that this genuine work of art is about to 
be re-duplicated in miniature size, thereby placing it within the 
reach of all, 

A Reau ConnorsseuR.—The above reminds me of a little anec- 
dote I intended to tell about the revival of Charles 7. The occupant 
of astall next to mine was gazing with earnest attention through 
his opera-glass at Miss Ellen Terry, as she acted with a depth of 
the truest feeling throughout an important scene, I was pleased to 
see his intensity, for | esteem Mr Wills’s play very highly, and it 
was being admirably acted by Mr Irving and Miss Terry. Sud- 
denly my neighbour lowered his glasses—to wipe his eyes, I thought 
likely, for, in fact, tears were on many cheeks; but I was wrong. 
‘J say, that’s real lace she’s got round her neck, I’m sure—you lovk 
and see,” was the criticism he whispered to the lady by his side.— 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 





MUSIC. 
Music is sweetest in the twilight hours, 
What time the bee doth quit the closing rose ; 
When all without is redolent of flowers, 
And all within in shadows mystic grows, 
Nestled in fond embrace, how passing sweet 
Is Music’s mellow voice when lovers meet! 


Music is solemn when the organ’s peal 
Echoes and rolls along the vaulted aisle; 
Now dying whilst soft anthem voices steal 
Up through the dome of some cathedral pile, 
When on Eternity the thoughts are bent, 
Such Music then most solemnly is sent, 





Music is sad when some familiar strain 
Brings back the sorrows of a bygone year ; 
When memories that were buried rise again 
To wring from out the heart one lingering tear, 
How sad to hear the long-forgotten air, 
The voice that sung it once no longer there, 


Music is noblest when both heart and mind 
Together in its sacred bonds are wed ; 
Not when in sound alone we rapture find, 
But also when the master’s skill is read 
In every cadence and melodious part, 
Creating mystic sympathy in Art. 
Henry E, DupeENEY. 








Copyright. 





BACH’S PRELUDE anp FUGUE, ALLA TARANTELLA, 


AND 


BEETHOVEN'S POLONAISE IN C MAJOR, 


Played at the Monday Popular Concerts, by 
MDLLE MARIE KREBS, 


Are published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, Ww. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND sna OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
rice 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
d of his pts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRang Moxt, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Proféssors. 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 














New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valieria, Miss 
Lucy Pranklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


- ; A the throat. AR 

RK STOLBERG'S . VUICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the tacuity 
for the throat and voice, Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he tinds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estabiished over a quarter 
ofa century, Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Labluche, Suntiey, &c. Sold in 
benias, Mo. Sp and 28, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

1é Colonies, 
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. . TO THE PROFESSION. 
RACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Kehearsals at RosEn- 


KRANZ’ PLANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


= oot 
STANDARD and POPULAR VOCAL UUMPOSITIONS 
See pag an ge (words by Lady JonN MANNERS, Sir W. 
ER, d =NFORD, HENry F. O. oe cL. ‘SEY 
The Ewiour of Money 7 ply O. CHoRLEY, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 
Now THE SHADES GROW DEEPER 4/- 
SIGHING FOR THEE ,,, ‘ 3/- 
A SPRING Tuovenr... Ey. 

pock ae T0 GREER. ies can 
E Parting (LA ParTenza) ... 3/-| Tux Eco 80N@ 3/- 
OARNEVAL (with Variations)... 4/- | Wien my THIRSTY souL I STEKP ri 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. ; 
And of all Musicsellers. 





LovE AT SEA ... - 
MINE, THOU ART MINE ° 
WHY AR? THOU SaDDEN’D? 
NoRAn’s MESSAGE ... 





NEW DUETS 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE., 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Comrosfés rt Depizs 4 MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 


PAR 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


Book 1. Book 2. 


No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. | No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG- 
2, ROMANCE, | NARDE. 
| 








MARTHA. 6. A L’ESPAGNOLE. 


Book 38. 
No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9. GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 
effective.” — Review, 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. | UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO. 4s. FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs. 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s.| from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s, 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
Anp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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BOOSEY & GO.S NEW WORKS. 





Dedicated to BRAHMs. 


SONGS OF OLD IRELAND. 


A Collection of Fifty Irish Melodies, the Words by A. P. GRaAvVEs, 
the Music arranged by C. Viturers Stanrorp. Price 5s, ; or in 
cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

PREFACE.—The Fifty Irish Melodies comprised in this collection may be 
described as new to English ears, They have been chosen to represent as far 
as possible the various characteristics of tlhe people from which they have sprung. 
Thus, glimpses into the lives of the Irish peasant, fisherman, and mechanic are 
given, and subjects of the remote past have not been neglected, 





Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
Containing for each voice, a complete repertoire of the most cele- 
brated Operatic Songs of ‘the last hundred years, including many 
beautiful pieces unknown in this country, indispensable to Students 
and Amateurs of Operatic music. All the Songs are in the original 
keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 


‘‘A more useful publication than these collections cannot be conceived,” 
Atheneum, 





Price 10s. 6d., bound in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Edited by Henry Hotes, with numerous Notes and an Appendix 
by the Editor. 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM 
Or tHE SCIENCE or MUSIC, HARMONY, & COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 


The Musical Standard says:—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have 
appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know 
of any that surpsss it. Asa guide to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 


NAVA’S BARITONE METHOD. 
Edited and Translated by his Pupil, C. Sanriey. Price 8s. in cloth. 
“The system is admirable in every respect.” —Atheneum., 
Also PANSERON’S METHOD FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Price 8s. in cloth. 














SHILLING 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 


Dr. Caticorr’s GRAMMAR OF Mrsic. New Edition. 

Hennine’s Frrst Book FoR THE VIOLIN (a celebrated German 
Method, including 162 Progressive Exercises). 

Dr. Spark’s Hanvy-Book oF CuoraAL SINGING (including 156 
Exercises and Part-Songs). 

Boosey’s SHILLING PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 

Best's First OxGan Book. 

Etuiotr’s New Harmonium TrrTor. 

Epwarp Howertv’s Vi010NCELLO TUTOR. 

Casr’s Viotin Tutor. New Edition. 

Vaccad'’s SINGING METHOD. 

Harron’s Srncine Turor ror LADIEs, 

Hatron’s Stncina Turor FoR MEN, 

Kappry’s CLARIONET TUTOR. 

R. S. Prarren’s Fiure Tutor. 

Sranton Jones’ Cornet Turor. 

Case’s ENGLISH CONCERTINA TUTOR. 


By Mount. 








MUSIC ror tote KINDER-GARTEN. 


Upwards of 100 Hymns, Sones, and GAmEs, 


With Full Explanations, for use in the Kinder-Garten and Family. 
2s. 6d., cloth. 





FAVOURITE CANTATAS, — 


Georcr Fox’s Hamitron TIGHE.. 1/- 
Henry Houmes’ Curistmas Day. W ords we Keble. 2/6 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S PRODIGAL SON _ ... 2/6 
ARTHUR SuLLIVAN’s ON SHORE AND SEA 2/6 
F, H. Cowen’s Rosz MAIDEN iy oF st . 2/6 
F. H. Cowen’s Corsair... oe Le er oc we G8 
F, Howe t’s LAND OF PROMISE ... 00 ase die oe ©6216 
F, Howeti’s Sone oF THE MosTHs sae 2/6 
Kappey’s PER Mare Per TERRAM 3/0 





Price 2s, each, or in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL’Ss SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 


Without Orchestra (Second Series). Arranged by W. T. Best, 
Of these Concertos Dr, BuRNEY remarked ;—‘*‘ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, — subsisted on them for near.y thirty years.’ 


THE CHORAL UNION; 
Containing 40 FAVOURITE PART-SONGS, for Soprano, *Contralto, 
Tenor, and Bass. Price 6d. each Voice complete ; or in Score, 

price : 3s. 6d. 








THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 
Containing 50 CELEBRATED ANTHEMS. In Numbers, One 
Penny each ; ; or in One Volume, 3s, 6d., paper cover ; cloth, gilt 

edges, 5s, Specimen Anthem for One Stamp. 


SHILLING 
ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND CANTATAS. 


Hymn oF PRAISE. Mount or OLIvrs. 
Haypn’s ImpertAL Mass. | Watrureis NIGHT, 
Gounop’s St CECcILF. } BEETHOVEN'S Mass In C, 
Mozart's Twetrru Mass, | ActIs AND GALATEA. 





Rossrni’s Stapat MATER. Mozart's REQUIEM. 
Jopas MaccaBA&vs. Detrincen Tk Deum. 
MEssIAH. ISRAEL IN Eoypt, 
Bacn’s Passion (MATTHEW). 1/6 | THE CREATION. 
Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of Messtan and THE 
CREATION, price ls. each. 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 


Wessr’s Mass in A. Wesse’s Mass 1n G, 





Ss In D, MIssa DE ANGELIS, 
IN B FLAT Doumont’s Mass. 
c In F, Missa IN DoMINICIS. 
” In C, Missa PRO DEFUNCTIS. 
IN D MINOR. WESLEY’s GREGORIAN Mass, 


Or bound in One Volume, clo Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


SIXPENNY CHC CHORAL BOOKS. 
Edited by the Rev. C. 8. Berg. 
A GARLAND oF Sones. 48 Pieces. 
‘tue CHILDREN’S CHorAL Book. 44 Pieces, 
Tur GoLpEN Harvest. 12 Easy Part Songs. 
THe CHILpRen’s VocaAL Hanpsook. Instructions in Part-Singing. 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 


Full Size, bound in cloth. 





AnpRE's ORGAN Books, 2 Vols, (92 pieces) each 6/0 
Hesse’s OrGan Books, 2 Vols. (55 pieces)... «+» each 6/0 
Smart’s ORGAN Book. 12 pieces me ee ove - 7/6 
Smart’s ORGAN STUDENT ... na 5/0 
Smart's Prewvprs AND INTERLUDES (50) 2/6 
Hatton’s OrGAN Book. 12 pieces 7/6 





FOR THE ORGAN. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s Lost Cuorp and F, H. Cowen’s Berrer LAND. 
Arranged by Dr, Spark. Price 2s, each. 
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